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Does Your Church Sing | 4YMNS OF THE 
This Great Hymn?’ UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully— Watch for Another Next Week. 


AP 


ing and beautiful 
hymnal iin the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
MOZART L. M. hymns of Chris- Entered 
WILLIAM De Witt Hype Arr. from peer tee Mass tian faith are in- Accepta 
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1. Cre - a-tion’s Lord, we give thee thanks That this thy Si is distinguished b y 
2. That thou hast not yet fin - ished man, That we are in the “ 

8. Be - yond the pres - ent sin and shame, Wrong’s bit-ter, cru el, three outstanding 
4. Since what we choose is what we are, And what we love 
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Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
| ti Unit Benec 
in - com - plete; That bat - tle alls - . lé y> The \ 


mak - ing still,— As friends who share the 


scorch- ing blight, We see the beck - ’ning i i Hymns of the E: 
yet shall be, The goal may 7 er i Inner Life. ' 
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—— 2 E = ===. fs 86 Think of being 
ae —— able to sing the So- 
- a cial Gospel as well 
aS StS as to preach it! The 
a Social Gospel will 
our hands and feet; Pp 
the Fa - ther’s will. never seem to be 
bless - ed ing - dom of the Right. truly religious un- 
vill t ri it makes us free. ‘ 
’ ¥ | til the church be- 
| gins to sing it. 
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Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
| stanzas inside the 
staves. 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 
Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors ' 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. gloriou 
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but for the Chri 


stian world. It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in al] communions 











EDITORIAL 


Benedict XV— 
The War Pope 
ENEDICT XV will take a place in history if for no 
other reason than the fact that he occupied his great 
The 


urid light of that conflict heightened the significance of 


office during the period of the world war. 


every man whose official status was one of responsibility, 
no matter how conventional or mediocre his actions may 
have been. Benedict’s policies were not characterized by 
riginalitv. He foliowed precedent and attempted hardly 


more than those things which well defined convention 


prompted him to undertake throughout the four years of 
trife. A more resourceful and potent personality in his 
position might perhaps have used the moral weapons at 
his di It is Benedict’s virtue that 
through the 


is disposal more effectually. 


e steered holy church conflict without 


serious mishap, though situations of infinite delicacy and 
What Leo XIII might 


have done in the same position is a fascinating conjecture. 


peril emerged on every hand. 


Benedict issued general appeals in the name of peace to 


the warring nations. Even his 


appeal to President Wilson in late 1916 met no response, 


All these went unheeded. 


perhaps because Mr. Wilson saw how imminent was our 
own entrance into the fight. 


the he roic 


The papacy’s attitude toward 


course of Cardinal Mercier in Belgium was 

interpreted as pro-Germanism, but throughout the war 

there were finely conceived acts of friendship for France 

found reversal of 

French official attitude and public sentiment toward the 
Whether it 

glorious chaplaincy record of the French priesthood that 


Won the popular and official heart of France no one can tell. 


their reward at the end in a 


was Benedict’s diplomacy or the 


But there can be no doubt that the pope’s general course 
el conservatism and safety first, enabled the church to 
Weather the great storm without creating serious hostili- 


ties from without or unduly wrenching the internal 


organization of the hierarchy. Benedict’s predecessor, 


dying in the first month of the war, broken in heart by 
the shock and burden of the unexpected debacle, commit- 
ted to the frail, aristocratic priest whose elevation to the 
cardinalate hac taken place but four months betore, a 
iesponsibility more delicate and perilous than pope 
had ever before assumed. 


Papal Gains and 
Losses In the War 


HE papacy came out of the war with both losses and 


gains. The gains in France were matched by gains 


in official Italy But in the break-up of central Lurope 


1 


Rome lost Austria-Hungary, the last political crutch on 


which it leaned for support of its claim of temporal 


authority. In the creation of the numerous states 


the democratic spirit has tended with considerable decision 
to throw off the repressive influence of an autocratic 
church and there is strong current setting in 


Whether the 
weakened the papacy politically or not, evangelical Chris- 


today a 


toward some form of Protestantism. war 


tians have grounds for a hopeful view of the trend of 


things in the Catholic church. Shorn of its secular power 


And 


the very exercise of spiritual power without recourse to 


the papacy wil! tend to increase in spiritual power. 


the sanctions and guarantees of political pressure will 


inevitably tend to liberalize the church. Benedict's policy 
toward modernism followed the repressive example of 
Pius X, his immediate predecessor, and there are few 
tokens left to indicate the existence of any self-conscious 
liberalizing movement within the bosom of the church. 
And yet, though noiseless and loyal, the effects of such 
a drawing together of Catholic laymen as we see in the 


extraordinary growth of the Knights of Columbus, are 
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potent for democracy and liberality within the church. 
In a world increasingly democratic the ancient church 
must slowly yield to the claims of the new spirit of liberty 
and social control before which in the end autocracy in 


every form must give way. 


A Strange Perversion of 
Religious Values 
HE religious press has carried from Maine ta Cali- 
fornia the story of the action of a few Disciples 
churches which have passed resolutions refusing coopera- 
tion with the United Christian Missionary Society unless 
he latter adopts a creed on the baptism question, and 
applies it ruthlessly to its foreign missionaries. The action 
> such churches, including the large congregation at Can- 
n, ©., has been widely reported, and always as a scandal 
men tell with amazement. The reason the Christian 
is scandalized is that they see in this reactionary 
an astonishing perversion of religious values. The 
that refuses to support homes for the aged and 
for little children has repudiated the standard of 
set up by the Author of the parable of the sheep 
goats. Those who would put the baptism question 
the question of brotherhood and cooperation in 
in work do not agree with Paul when he says, “And 
hideth faith, hope and love; and the greatest of these 
One would not be surprised if a Roman Catholic 
he position that the baptism question transcended in 
tance such considerations of human value. He is.a 
religion, believing that the grace of God 
through certain forms and orders 
world is rightly astounded that any in the 


] 


tant camp should set ceremony above ‘ove, and 


fas Tearsce ry senses } } + . +] 
preter ciy on to unity when the question of much 
| \ll generous minded Disciples hang thei 
} which their whole communion 


But MICANW TIT neat ly every Protestant com 


has an equally irreconcilable element which would 
mething ahead of the things that the New ‘Testament 


elements of the gospel If a 


tw [re 


brother cann doctrine of the near return of 
; 


fesus shall we withhold not only the love of a brother but 


the love of a neighbor as well? It is often done. If aman 


innot believe gin birth, is it our duty to consider 
im a heathen man to be scourged out of our religious 
up: ‘his is by no means uncommon. So long as 
Protestant churche 


+] 


- refuse to be Christian in Jesus way, 
ev must expect that thousands of liberal-minded men will 
make the mistake of confusing theological dogmatism with 


Christianity, and recoiling from it 


is the Minister 
a Producer ? 


Y IUCNG men who face the choice of a life task are 
influenced by popular conceptions of the merit of 


rious professions and callings. If a community tends to 


discount the work of a minister, from that community we 


+] ] 


ire not likely to have many candidates for the ministry. In 
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the widespread materialism of the period following the war, 
one is not surprised to find all the idealistic professions 
The mechanic who turns out a 
steel axle on the lathe can show for every day’s labor def. 
The minister may work harder and longer 


regarded with less favor. 


nite results. 
hours, but he cannot point to achievements so definite. In 
order to satisfy the demand for concrete results, he may 
draw up a numerical statement of his work, showing the 
number of calls he has made, the number of his converts 
and the size of his congregations. But if there were nothing 
else to be said about his service to the community, he would 
not be a very impressive figure. It is only as we find in the 
minister the builder of that spirit which alone makes the 
community life possible that we can appreciate the dignity 
of his calling. Only the community that nourishes those 
moral sanctions which inhere in religion can long endure 
No city could have a policeman on every corner and in 
maintain ever-present 


every alley. No business could 


auditors. The affairs and interests of every community 
rest back fundamentally on cooperation. And _ religion 
in its last analysis is the basis of social cooperation in behali 
The thoroughly selfish man has 


He ought to bea 


of a community's ideals. 
no place in such a social structure. 
Robinson Crusoe or a Daniel Boone, living far from the 
haunts of other men. Nor must we forget that the satis- 
faction of legitimate human wants is the true gauge of 
industrial service in the community. The perennial interest 
in religion is a continuous disclosure of the fact that spir- 
itual needs call for the guidance of trained and _ skillful 
specialists. The minister then is a real producer. He 
builds moralities and spiritual attitudes. He is the active 
agent at work in behalf of cooperation in the local life and 


of that higher cooperation which links the soul with God. 


Brewers Make 
Trouble in India 


¥ is not commonly known that the political protest of 


(Ghandi, the non-cooperationist leader in India, is aimed 
directly at the activities of British brewers and distillers 
William E. 


son, who has just returned from India, reports the remark- 


Johnson, better known as “Pussyfoot” John- 


able growth of the temperance movement in that country 
The Indians are being urged to resist the drug addiction 
that is being forced upon them by the British liquor inter- 
ests. His program meets a ready response especially from 
the Mohammedan classes with whom total abstinence ' 

cardinal réigious principle. One of the provinces will 
soon have local option, and it is confidently predicted that 
the various towns in that province will go dry at once 
under the leadership of Ghandi. Ghandi is also opposed 
to the policy of the government with regard to poppy cult! 
vation. The man who wants to produce opium from 
poppies can get a government subsidy to aid him in his 
All other farming operations must be carried on 


This threat at the morality of 


farming. 
without government aid. 
India is opposed vigorously by the new movement 0! 


i 
protest. While the British government has done much for 


4 


India in providing an educational system, railroads ané 
many other of the devices of modern civilization, and i 
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stable government, Britain has all along 


etting up a 
allowed many of her altruistic services to be compromised 
with her evil alliance with brewers, distillers and drug 
This partnership will cease, or one of these days 


When a whole 


venders. 
the revolt in India will be beyond control. 
people rises up in revolt actuated by a spiritual impulse, 
the results are always serious. In no nation in the world 
has the liquor dealer become so influential in politics as in 
Great Britain. Even when the nation was threatened by 
he German submarine, and the people were asked to make 
all sorts of sacrifice, the brewer was allowed to get his sup- 
With Canada, India 
nd many other parts of the British empire dry, there will! 


plies to go on with his useless waste. 
ikely be a change of front on the part of the British people 
toward prohibition which now seems to them like a freak 


of the United States alone. 


The Cross-roads and Some 
Guide-boards 


Ek HEAR a stream of talk today about the failure 
of Christianity, about the bankruptcy of organized 
religion, about the church at the cross roads, or 
at some more ominous place. One need not deny 
allegations. It would take a very brave, and probably 
ery ignorant, man to be the advocate and defender of the 
esent status quo of Christianity, religion, or the church. 
it is pertinent to ask which period in the history 
Christianity appears to a careful student of it to have 
een on a high and satisfactory level of spiritual life and 
power? There have been no doubt epochs when the church 
had leaders of genius who started forward on a new 
of march and who gave fresh vision and inspiration to 
groups of men and women, but there is no period 
en the church as a whole or in very large fraction had 
srasped the real meaning of Christianity or was exhibiting 
irresistible might and power of those spiritual forces 

ch Christ has revealed. 
\ distinguished lady once remarked to one of the famous 
ors of Punch that she did not think Punch was as good 
humorous as it used to be. “No,” replied the witty 
r, “it never was.” That applies to many other things 
les Punch. We gild and glorify the past with a sheen 
splendor which it never had in fact. We see the light 
glory on the high peaks as we look wistfully back and 
we commit the fallacy of supposing that the valleys 
plains were like the peak. If one thinks of moving 
into the comfortable home of any bygone century it 
ild be well to search the premises carefully before crating 
the furniture for the journey. The golden ages are all in 
‘ront, they are not behind—except in story books. “Having 
embalmed that fly in the liquid amber of my words,” as 
Thomas B. Read, speaker of the house, once put it, let us 
me back to our own strange century and see what there 
It is a transition time, they tell us. It 


The world never 


is to say about it. 
certainly is that, but so are all periods. 
stayed in any one century yet, though it comes nearer stay- 
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ing in some than in others. This period is surely no mere 
hyphen between past and future; it is dramatic and momen- 
tous in significance and it is big with destiny. 

The lost leadership of the church is what impresses us 
most as we consider the religious situation. Can that lead- 
ership be recovered? Certainly not in its ancient authori- 
tative form. But a new and better type of leadership may 
yet be won. One can clearly discern three lines of develop- 
ment in the life of those who constitute the church which are 
essential to a recovery of influence and spiritual power. 
They are an increase of first-hand religious experience, 
what we usually call mystical experience; a wiser social 
program, and a fresher and more vital interpretation of 
the New Testament. There is no real leadership possible in 
any field until there are experts who know the held, and 
there is only one way of being an expert in the Christian 
faith—that is to have found the way into a living experience 
of God. This is a far simpler and less abstruse thing than 
the books about it indicate. What it involves is to realize 
that true religion does not consist in holding doctrines 
and logical notions about God; it is the discovery of first- 
hand spiritual forces and energies to live by. 

The Christian leaders who have awakened the church and 
who have in their times kept the faith and saved the day 
have almost always been men and women who had this ex 
perience. They talked of what they knew. 


what they had seen with their eyes, what they had beheld, 


They delivered 
what their hands had handled of the word of life. They 
were experts and they exhibited the evidence that they were 
We 


begin our faith often, perhaps usually, by having faith in 


dealing with realities which they had experienced. 
somebody else’s faith. But we must not stop there. We 
must go on with determined purpose to 

“Strive, to seek, to find and not to yield 


until own lives have received the streams of divine 


energy flowing into them and through them into others 


our 


We have tried to pump up religious revivals by extensive 
and expensive pumping machinery. We have wrought 
wonders in the way of publicity, campaign systems and 
psychological effects. Where we have missed out has been 
in not understanding that there is no substitute for personal 
depth of experience on the part of those who compose the 
church. If all those who “hit the trail” in these intense cam- 
paigns were railroaded into the churches and the number 
multiplied a hundred fold, we should, as a spiritual force, 
be well nigh as weak as before. It is not numbers of nomi- 
nal members that make a church; it is depth of experience 


and transmission of power. Until we have that we shall 


lack leadership and we shall continue to “tramp the temple” 


and mark time. This is an hour in which to pray that 


a real contagion of vital, spiritual religion may sweep over 
our country. We ought to see multitudes of persons find 


what they have been seeking and pass over from the class 


of nominal Christians to become flames of passionate 
intelligence on behali of God. 

The religious condition of college students in America 
ought to give every thoughtful person serious concern. 
These men and women are straighter and more soundly 
moral than were the students of twenty-five years ago, but 


they have in large degree lost their religious moorings and 
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bearings. Everything with them is in the melting-pot. They 
are in a haze about the most fundamental of fundamentals. 
There is no use offering them chopped straw, up-in-the-air 
speculation. They will, however, respond seriously to con- 
vincing evidence. They are familiar with the laboratory 
method. They are used to dealing with facts. They have 
respect for first-hand experience. They will follow experts. 
The religion which is to win these three hundred thousand 
college students is a religion of life, a religion incarnated 
in good, live persons who are what they proclaim. 

\ wave of deep genuine religious experience in college 
would quickly mean a great increase of recruits for the min- 
istry. Already the students in theological seminaries are 
awake to the importance of the mystical side of religion. 
They are giving thoughtful attention to it. But there is 
need of many more men coming from college with a clear 
vision that there is nothing better for a man to do in this 
world than to become a living interpreter of Christianity. 
If the first-class men finished their senior year with this 
vision in their souls and then were obedient to it, a new 


epoch would be at hand 


But that desired condition will not 
come until these fine voung fellows sce religion exhibited 
i its dynamic and vital aspects and are convinced that the 
power of God, which worked so mightily in the apostolic 
age, 1s a reality in this present age. 

\lmost 
movements and efforts for a better social order. 
] 


occupied 


every thoughtful person today is interested in 
Some are 
with theory, some with practical experiment and 
some are gradually shaping their theories in the light of ex- 


Now 


and 


periments what church leaders need to do is to real- 


ize themselves then to make all young people realize 


that for Christ the social order was 


N 0 


nore intense believer in the recreation of society has ever 


transformation of the 


an essential part of his program and of his way of life. 


thought of having followers who would 


le never 


quiesce in the continuation of injustice and social 


lo be a Galilean be a lover of men—the 


was to 


ho “labor and are heavy laden.” 


To be a disciple was 


a learner not only about God but about how to treat 


hildren and poor tired 


women, and how to change 


' 
e ndition 


f life from wrong to right. 


\\e do net want to change the church of the living God 


into a new sociological experiment. We do not want to 


give up worship in order to establish soup kitchens. In 


that direction increased weakness lies. What we want is to 


realize that Christianity is a way of life and that life is 


fundamentally social and interrelated, that no man can be 


a Christian and live unto himself. Both the medieval period 


and the reformation epoch were primarily concerned with 
Their 
We moderns 


was going to happen to the soul after death. 
theories of salvation had a post mortem slant. 
are primarily concerned about the issues of life here in the 


] 


sphere where we can test and verify the trend and signifi- 


cance of things. We believe that whatever “beyond” awaits 
us will be rooted and grounded in the nature that is being 
formed within us now, and we are convinced that however 
glorious heaven may be or however ominous hell may be, 
hate for those among whom we live here in this 


love or 


present world is just as glorious or just as ominous. 
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The church does not altogether comprehend how com- 
pletely the focus of interest has shifted, not only for edu- 
cated people, but for working people as well. So long as 
salvation is conceived and preached mainly in reference to 
a world beyond, the rank and file of those who compose our 
villages and cities will go their way and give little heed, 
They will say, in substance, “If you do not love your brother 
whom you have seen, we have no interest in what you say 
about a God whom you have not seen. Show us a religion 
that really does things, that alters men’s lives and that sets 
new spiritual forces and energies operating in the society 
It will not be 
easy for critics of the church to forget that pulpits dedicated 


where we live and we shall be impressed.” 


to Christ not only sanctioned the method of war, but incul- 
cated and propagated hate. But the best way back to Christ 
for a churcly that has taken this loop is for that church to 
take up the burden of human suffering and follow Christ 
now and henceforth in the work of searching out and find- 
ing lost sheep and of making love prevail among men as a 
real way of life. 

Hardly 


influence is 


less important revival of and 


che fresh discovery of how to use the Bible, 
sible is 


treated as a mysterious authority, or as a storehouse of doc- 


for a power 


especially the New Testament. So long as the 
trines, or as something which you have got to believe in all 
its details whether you are convinced or not, it will fail to 
attract multitudes of present-day people. That way of 
approach shunts them away from the Bible and makes it a 
closed book to them. Now just at this critical epoch his- 
torical research and literary insight have given us back the 
Bible with immensely heightened value. It has become to 
many of us who have loved it from childhood a new and 
more thrilling book. The historical background of each 
book has been unfolded. We see what these ancient heroes 
of faith were fighting for. We understand their problem. 
We feel the grip of the dramatic issue at stake. They at 
once become flesh and blood people and they get our interest 
without any spurious pushing. The moment we understand 
the book of Jonah, for instance, we no longer find ourselves 
in collision with science over the possibilities of life in the 
bowels of a great fish. The same situation is true wherever 
we turn. We find ourselves at the center of a great move- 
ment in which and through which the deeper meaning of life 
is being revealed to us. Christ and St. Paul have been re- 
discovered by the work of the last fifty years. Nothing 1s 
more interesting than to feel the throb and flow of the actual 
course of these two lives which so fill and dominate the New 
Testament. It is no longer the realm of dogma, it is the 
moving story of the most tremendous human issues, seen in 
the two most effective personalities that have ever lived. 
But how much of all this has reached the Sunday School? 
\nd how much of all this fresh and wonderful discovery of 
new forces makes itself felt in most Christian churches in 
\merica ? And the an- 
swer is one explanation of the weakness of the church. 


The answer is very well known. 


Who was interested in Ptolemaic astronomy after Coperni- 
cus had found a new astronomy that was true to facts? 
Who was interested in old fashioned biology after Darwin 
had found a principle which completely reorganized it? 
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\Vho that knows and has real insight is interested in dog- 
matic Bible teaching when once he has felt the significance 
of historical and literary interpretation? 

Here we are in a world that needs a fresh and transform- 
It is within our reach. Christianity 
If it fails it is our fault. 


ing message of life. 
can still be the power of God. 
If it loses its leadership it is because we who profess it do 

t care enough about it to take the pains to be living organs 
of it. If we who now call ourselves Christians had the 
first-hand experience of God, if we were followers of Christ 
in his love of men and in his faith in a new social order and 
‘ we were making the world today feel the freshness and 

wer of that mighty revelation of the Spirit through the 
Bible there would come a new stage in the history of the 


church. 


The Reform of Insurance 
NSURANCE is 


as become exceedingly complicated. Varying motives 


big business, business. t 


4 


very big 
ruide its conduct. Its best inspirations are the yearn- 
a society seeking to be Christian and to embody the 
le of bearing one another’s burdens. Its worst im- 
too many of them are being brought to light in 


1] 


crime waves. All insurance men are not of the 


haracter. None is wholly responsible for recent 


ncies and developments. Yet the guild is on trial 
It has not faced another such crisis since the legis- 
investigation into the manners and methods ot the 
ife insurance companies of New York, when several 
} 


careers were wrecked, certain highly respected men 


affairs were driven to despair, and all too inconse 


ntial reforms were effected. This time the issues run 
farther, and will eventually require an over- 


the fundamentals on which the insurance busi- 


High-minded citizens and devout Christians engaged in 
business have eloquently and convincingly interpreted 
genius and purpose. To avail of its securities is now 
generally recognized to be the duty of every good citizen. 
} reputable business operates without its safeguards. It 

s not merely a counsel of fear, a craven running to social 
r from individual adversities. It is, when rightly 
neeived and conducted, a program of fellowship, of uni- 
versal brotherhood, of support of the weak and unfortunate 
In idea and ideal it is all that 


But it is 


by the strong and the many. 
high-minded promoters have claimed for it. 
time to raise the question whether the guild in control has 
permitted it te degenerate into a profit-grabbing institu- 
ion involving self-seeking devices which make it a prey 
vpon society. 

the limits of 


nsurance began with recognizing near 


human forethought and power. Life was circled narrowly 
by mysterious dangers, against which no human device 
could fend. Any one might prove the victim at any time. 
Promoters of insurance were successful in convincing the 


public that it is not right for the isolated victim of these 


lortuities to stand the brunt of them alone. Injury against 


wl 


ich society cannot defend the individual, society should 
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make good to the victim, so far as it can. Unpreventable 
calamities are not the concern alone of the poor fellow 
whom they strike. By orderly, scientific processes it is 
proper that society as a whole should co-operate with the 
imperiled individual in his self-defense. 

sut science has vastly widened the circle of security. 
Mysterious dangers against which no human device can 
provide, have been greatly reduced. The office of insurance 
thus diminishes as science furnishes new safeguards, and 
puts each individual in the way of intelligent self-defense. 
Fut the insurance business has certainly not diminished. 
May be in volume it ought not to have diminished, for 
never have a wholly respectable number of human beings 
been stirred out of the shiftless, easy -going life of the mere 
animal. The zone of peril for the citizen is still suff- 
But the 
greed of insurance promoters would seem to have blinded 


ciently wide to call for extensions of insurance. 


them to the legitimate fields of extension and the proper 


zones of reduction in their business. From _ fortuities 


against which intelligence and science cannot guard, these 
fields the 


escape the legitimate 


promoters have carried security into where 


malicious and corrupt may conse 


1 


quences of their crimes. It has come to pass that the 


insurance business feeds upon wicked, reckless, needless 


Fire insurance would languish if there were not 


Oss 


iepeated fire losses. The passion of many underwriters 


Is <eep insurance rates up rather than to prevent fires. 


Such a wholesale prevention as modern science is now 


prepared to effect would bankrupt the insurance companies. 
It would break them to permit a wholesale devastation, but 


it would not less certainly break them if there were as 
complete a suppression of fires as the scientific application 
of preventive measures now makes possible. 

To say that insurance companies have again and again 
led in fire prevention measures does not meet the situation. 
That fact 


will in 


is doubtless a tribute to the irrepressible good 


human nature which drives some men to social 


service hostile to their private gains. Many doctors slave 


night and day in sincere attempt to keep the neighbors 
well, when, under the prevailing system of supporting the 
medical profession, it is to their private and selfish interest 
that people should continue ‘ll. Few well 


people pay 


doctors’ fees. Similarly, certain insurance promoters have 
contributed brains and enterprise to the scientific preven- 
tion of fires, but the fact remains that the business as a 
whole is organized on a basis which encourages an increas- 
ing loss, and discourages the thoroughgoing application of 
known measures for the prevention of loss. It is not 
surprising that many insurance agents and agencies yield to 
the pressure which the mechanism of their business briags 
to bear upon them, and that they suppress noble impulses 
which would lead to private loss in the interests of social 
gain. . 

But 
revealed elsewhere. 


and malignant abuse of insurance is 
The magistrate in New York whom 


more subtle 
the public has for years acclaimed as the stoutest foe of 
crime, has recently broken forth against the security com- 
the 
A large proportion of the crime of 


panies which have entered field as professional 


providers of bail. 
New York, and doubtless in most of our cities, is com- 
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mitted by men and women already out on bail upon earlier 
charges. Highly organized and amply financed security 
companies are ready in court on the instant to vouch for 
these known criminals. Thus, this magistrate points out, 
an unfortunate or even innocent “first-offender,” unable to 
secure bail by the usual process of appeal to friends, is 
remanded to jail for an indefinite incarceration, awaiting 
the appearance of his case on the court docket, while the 
professional criminal, in virtual partnership with these 
professional bailers, goes free, with no restrictions upon 
his liberty to engage in further crime, except that he must 
appear for triai days or weeks in the future. 

It has often been pointed out that common methods of 
handling burglary insurance incite to a degree of burgling. 
Numerous security companies, comprising a large guild, 
could not survive if the police did their duty strictly and 
vith the degree of thoroughness which ordinary brains and 
vell-known preventive measures make possible. It has 
wen openly charged that some of these companies connive 
at a degree of activity among burglars. The public be- 


lieves this to be the fact. If this connivance is aot demon- 
-trated it would be very surprising, for the business ts set 
up to encourage it 


ail and weak as it is known to be, will still resist the most 


One may be sure that human nature, 
hgnant seductions of this program, but human nature 
always and everywhere equal to the terrific strain 

large and ambitious commercial scheme im- 
One need not search far for potent causes of the 
vave veeping back and forth over the country. 


our imsuran iness, at present organized. did not 


| 
ate and inspire mu { it, that would be because the 


linary laws of cause and effect fail. 
he idealism of irance has given it peculiar attrac- 
] 


ns to Christian men s have left the pulpit and 


astorate to espouse this in larger numbers than 


any other. What is going on in their minds today? The 


rofiteers appear to have seized the profession, and are 
lominating the guild. The zeal to protect the-public’s life 
erson and property seems prompted not by love of 
ple but by eagerness 1 that the traffic will 


ern g 
Is it not time for a frank and open discussion of 


wetically altruistic, socializing enterprise tiem the 


‘wo of Christian idealism and service? Has the 
gone as bad ; eems? Is the cultivation of crime 

| criminals the natural issue of a propaganda which has 
the word of mouth of its agents and in 

forward claims of 


thrust 


i literature of its avencies, 


social mimstry’ The recent world strain has certainly 


opened the seams of our altruism, and has revealed the 
spirit. is 


mahynities of which the profiteering 


| hese experiences are leading to more serious question in 


capable. 


the minds ot thoughtful citizens than ever before, whether 
: social system founded upon and generating private profit 

goal of endeavor is workable in a Chr'stian era. 
(sross extravagancies of theology have at times incited to 
sin that grace might the more abound. But they were 
refined in comparison with a commercial enterprise which 
ets the criminal class to preying upon society, with ever 
new freedom and abandon, for the sake of collecting from 


ociety the private profits derived from this jeopardy. The 
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merchant's system of barter, revolting as is much of its 
scramble for gain, has generally risen above such standards, 
Has the insurance guild the inherent moral stamina to 
cleanse its own house, or must the rivers of the public 
And will 
the four pillars of the structure withstand the strain of 


indignation be turned through to sweep it clean? 


that torrent? 


Secondary Uses 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HIS have I discovered, that a thing which is Im- 
perfectly Fitted for the use for which it is intended 
And I have oft 
noted that a man who is Pronounced a Success in one place 


may be largely useful otherwise. 
cutteth no ice in another. And I am very slow to condemn 
any work of God or any serious undertaking of men be- 
cause it seemeth to fall short of what it was intended to do, 
And he 


had friends who owned a Summer Cottage on the eastern 


There was once a man who dwelt in Chicago. 
shore of Lake Michigan. And they invited him to spend 
certain days with them. 

\nd he took passage upon a Boat, and sailed the blue 
waves of Lake Michigan. 

Now Lake Michigan is a friend of mine, and I have only 
happy memories of my voyages upon its waters, neither 
have | lost any meals therein. But with some men it is 
not si \nd on the day when this man jouruneyed, Lake 
\Michigan was feeling a bit Skittish. 

\nd albeit he had much wherewith to occupy his mind 
on the way across, yet was he most of all concerned with the 
recollection that before many days he must journey back 
and have it all to go through with again. 

And when he arrived, or what there was left of him, this 
matter was much upon his mind, and well might have 
spoiled what was otherwise a very pleasant Visit. 

But he made a Great Discovery. 

Upon the eastern shore of Lake Michigan there is an in- 
stitution whose name is the Pere Marquette Railway. And 
he returned to Chicago thereby. 

\nd in all the days that followed, he was a Booster for 
the Pere Marquette. 

And he talked of forming a Syndicate to run a branch of 
the Pere Marquette from New York to Liverpool, and then 
to reduce the Cunard line to a One-way Thoroughfare. 

Now there were certain men who spake to him ill con- 
cerning the Pere Marquette. And they made a jest of its 
time-tables, which they declared to be erratick, and certain 
For ! 


also have no kick coming against the Pere Marquette, al- 


other things did they do which | will not repeat. 


heit | prefer the Lake and its Boats unto any train that 
ever was or yet shall be. 

But when man spake thus unto this man, he said, 

Speak not evil unto me concerning the Pere Marquette. 
| know its train schedules and its arrivals and departures 
\s a Railway it may 
leave something to be desired; but it hath few superiors 


and am acquainted with all its ways. 


and no equals as a Remedy for Sea-Sickness. 
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The Church’s Self-Respect 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


HEARD a man with a large voice and an exhaust- 
less supply of anecdotes say that in a certain metro- 
politan mission the retrieved castaway was always 
altar to the cobbler 


sent directly from the penitential 


where new heels were built on his shoes. I do not vouch 
for this yarn; but I'll go bail for the theory that the 
other with no heels cannot be expected to measure his 
morals, motives, manners, or manhood, with the chap who 
as been raised up at least an inch out of the slime. Self- 
pride may be a very reprehensible conceit; but self-re- 
pect is imperative to the success of any man or institu- 
ion attempting to realize his or its divine origin and 
mmission. 

In a recent article in The Christian Century, entitled 
(he Galilean Psychology,” the writer endeavored to call 
attention to the most obvious of the principles practiced 
by the Master in his dealings with other men. Pursuant 
to that thesis, it has been suggested that a more intensive 
study of modern church methods, with these principles 

mind, might prove of interest. In compliance with 
hat request, we might begin by considering the unpsycho- 
rical processes commonly employed in recruiting men 


women into membership in our churches. 


LODGE PSYCHOLOGY 


One of the main considerations of any self-respecting 


} 


lividual is the protection and development of his own 


‘rsonality. Consciously or otherwise, he strives to dis- 
guish himself from the mass. This is a heaven-born 
lesire. It needs to be encouraged and properly directed. 

offends a normal man when his name is forgotten by 
‘ople who should have remembered it. He wishes to be 
entified from the mob. Sometimes his efforts to count 
ne are almost tragically pitiful. Whatever he has the 
of, he capitalizes. Has he money, and no brains, 
shows off his money. Has he oodles of money, and no 


rains, and lots of religion, he may volunteer to write a 
} 


brand-new creed for a church, on condition that he be 


lowed to foot some large bills. If she has nothing but 
new hat, she will go where the population is dense and 
ious, and exhibit the new hat. Humanity is a queer 
tter, that way. 
the show-windows of the best furniture store in 
a dining-room suite is placarded, ‘Exclusive.’ 
mebody, otherwise unable to express her individuality, 
may be baited into the possession of this furniture. She 
then be unlike anyone else in the city—in respect to 
dining-room. We are all engaged in some sort of a 
ruggle to keep ourselves from being completely swal- 
We try to build little dykes 


’ protect ourselves and our interests from the wholesale 


lowed up by the mass-mind. 


undation of our personalities. 

The secret society promises the candidate some ex- 

lusive rights unshared by the mob. Members know 
rtain mysterious signs and symbols not accessible to the 

whole public. The chief allure of the lodge, therefore, 


resides in its ability to offer the private citizen a weapon 


for the defense of his personality. He may get some 
pretty rough treatment, in the course of his daily routine 
iti business, but he is conscious that there are a few hold- 
Now, 


liow does the secret society (whose secrets are as old as 


ings of his which are exclusive to a selected few. 


Time, as innocent as new-fallen snow, and as free, in their 
essentials, as the air we breathe) contrive to render this 
service to its constituency? How is it able to create that 
peculiar impression upon the candidate, and conserve it 


after he has become familiar with its inward parts? 


THE CANDIDATI 


Nobody ever asks you to join the lodge. It may happen 
that a friend of yours, who is a member, will encourage 
you into a conversation concerning the desirability of mem 
bership, but he will not solicit your application. His 
whole attitude in this matter stimulates your curiosity. 
If he speaks of his lodge, at all, his words are carefully 
hedged about with caution and an air of reserve. You 
¢sk him what steps you should take to become a member. 
He provides you with an application blank. You fill it 
out and he takes it away with him. That is the last you 
hear of it for some time. 

You do not call him up, next day, to inquire what has 
been done about it. Somehow, you have gathered the 
impression that you are to sit quietly, in your dealings 
with this institution, and wait until you are told what to 
You have a curious 


do next. A committee looks you up 


sense of being under surveillance. Frequently, you have 
an intuition that somebody is appraising you. Men you 
had known only casually invite you out to lunch, and 
sound you concerning your ideas on many things 

After a lapse of weeks, you are notified to appear at 
@ certain place, at a definite hour. You are not asked if 
the engagement will be entirely convenient. You are not 
informed what the program will be. You do not suggest 
another night for it, or insist upon full information con- 
cerning the coming event. Up to this time, nobody has 


made you any promises. Your conviction is deepening 


that this institution must have a great deal of respect for 


itself, to be able to assume so much: and. if it feels that 


way about itself, there must be good reasons. Your con 


fidence grows. 
THE GRIP 


Upon your arrival at the appointed place, you do not 
rush into the main works, watch in hand, shouting that 
they must make it snappy because you have another 
pressing engagement. If you should do that, they would 
tell you by all means to go to your other engagement and 
don’t care a continental 


forget to come back. They 


whether you come into the lodge, or not. Therefore, you 
want in. If they had pressed you, and hounded you, the 
chances are that you wouldn’t have cared to come in-—or, 
coming in, would have taken only scant interest. No; 
you arrive in a docile state of mind. You are shown into 


a little ante-room, where there are neither books nor 
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papers to beguile the tedium of delay, and told to wait 
until you are wanted. 

But the Grip that 
does most business with your emotions, on that occasion, 


That night you are taught a grip. 


is not any peculiar trick or hand-clasp known to a fra- 
ternity. The big sensation is that you are now in the 
Grip of Something—something masterly, ancient, tried and 
tested by Time—Something entirely sure of itself, serene 
in its strength and dignity! You are a suppliant for its 
favor and its benefits. Almost the first words spoken to 
vou, in that place, are reminders that nobody coaxed you 
in; that you came entirely upon your own initiative; that 
he institution had been struggling along without you for 
hundreds of years, and that you must not be so ill-advised 
as to imagine that your presence, now, would affect the 
rganization in the slightest degree. 

This kind of talk is rattling good medicine for an age 
‘hat needs discipline so badly as ours. You are honestly 
It is decidedly refreshing, in the course of 
bombardments—people trying to sell you 


stocks and bonds; all manner of 


real 


— 
en 
WOT 


estate, 


made by persons who flatter you and 


y 
~ 


u; Whining supplications by beggars; ‘mportuni- 


to join the church, etc.—it is refreshing, 1s it not, to 


iught in the Grip of Something that speaks in a voice 


ommand? And you that the institution means 


} 
KNOW 


to you. Perhaps you do not suspect 


e real nature of that first. It may occur to you 


tact, at 
as a humorous occasion to see your intimate friends taking 


things so seriously—and you are disposed to smile; but 


u will not smile any more. If the lodge means you to 


e serious, you will be serious. You are in the Grip of 


Somethit vhich considers it a verv important matter that 


you should have respect for it. 


Moreover, when you gt sobered and 


uu are not sent out with the chesty idea that 
very much different from other people on the 


You are given to understand that you are only 


hat you have but peered, for a moment, through 


ted curtains of an an of thought and 
instruction that 
vou learned there, 

recollections to a serious-minded com- 
t! tell you 


his, the will 
ire. Neither does this 


ommiuttee 


f its work. Unless you 


and seventy-seven hun- 
and 


go out meditate for 


in no hurry get you; 


it have vou uu have measured 


requirement S. 


CHURCH 


not he moral that accessions 


My only 


of benefit 


attempting to point t 


suld proceed in this 
} 


church manner. 


that the lodge psv: 


ology might be 


‘church. It is plainly to be seen that the chief allure 


the lodge is its unalterable seli-respect—a claim which 
easily explains the high regard which its constituency en- 


B 


iertains toward ut what is the usual procedure in 
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recruiting men and women into organized Christianity? 

The candidate for membership is not only unrequired 
to be a suppliant for the benefits of the church: he is not 
permitted to be a suppliant. Having attended the services 
of the church, a few times, the congregation turns out 
minister hurries to his 


its force to capture him. The 


place of business and rather overdoes his cordiality, 
Assuming, for the moment, that the minister is a sales- 
man, (a word I detest in this connection) it is to be ob- 
served that he is not a very good one. He works too fast, 
Moreover, he does not sell his goods on their merits. He 
nustakes important features for the unimportant, and vice 
versa. He seems to be in the mood of one who implores 
you to buy something—not because you need or want it— 
but because it was made by a blind man who must have 
the money, or starve. 

This minister, then, is the suppliant. He lays siege to 
the heart of Jones, with the candid claim that the institu- 


tion he represents needs Jones, tremendously. Jones, 


acquainted with the processes by which men enter clubs 
and secret societies, inquires what steps he should take 
What does he have to learn, or do? 


No initia- 


to become a member. 
Is there no preparation of any sort required? 
But what are the obli- 


tion fee? No application blank? 


gations—financial, for example—and creedal? He is told 


that he can pay what he likes, when he likes, if he likes, 
lie will. He 
| 


egular church attendant, or not—as he prefers. 


can believe whatever he can become a 


In fact, 
he is given to understand that his joining the church will 
It will 
neither confer benefits nor exact responsibilities beyond 


not alter his status in the slightest particular. 


whatever benefits he can gather for himself and _ what 
responsibilities he may wish to accept. 
MAKING IT EASY 


\s often as otherwise, Jones does not even meet 

deacons for a moment after some church affair, to receive 
their effusive felicitations upon his decision to join the 
church. Usually, the only person with whom he has any 
conference is the minister; and in that conference Jones 
s given to understand that nothing is expected of him, 
incident to his taking this important step, other than his 
‘ull name and 
the fifteenth. 


hat there are to be guests for dinner at his house on the 


his attendance at church on the morning of 


lf Jones remembers, late Saturday night, 


great and notable Sunday, he has no hesitation about 
cancelling his engagement to join church, by telephone 
which shows how much respect has been engendered 


within him)—and the minister has to go around and line 


Jones up again, shortly before the next occasion when 
members are received. 

\s the minister leaves Jones’ office, radiant an 
cessful, having bagged another name for his parochial 
roll, he purrs, “There will be others coming in at the same 
t:me; so you need feel no embarrassment about appearing 
for the formal service of admittance into membership.” 
Jones smiles. He remembers how much concern was felt 
tor his personal feelings when he was taken into the lodge. 
Nobody seemed to care, at that time, whether he was em- 
barrassed or net. Certainly no pains were had to insure 


him against it, when he made his debut in the lodge-room. 
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Oh, the truth is that anybody can join church, almost 
snvwhere, on his own terms, and on ten minutes’ notice! 
S metimes, an hour before the service when members are 

be received, if the parsonage telephone rings, and some- 

iv wants to know if he, she, or it can come into the 

urch that morning the answer is hilariously affirmative. 
This is a crime! But this is a fact! Is it any wonder that 
he churches make no stronger appeal to the people whom 

ey wish to gather in? And is it any wonder that the 
irches fail to command the full loyalty of so many of 
people who are thus recruited? 

Now the remedy for this state of things is more simple 
than one might suppose who is fearful of instituting pro- 
eedings looking toward more dignity and effectiveness at 

s point. The new regime must begin, of course, with 

nite commitment of the congregation to a better 

lf a personal testimony may be forgiven, the 
iter experienced no disorder or disapproval from any 
jwarter when he announced, in his church bulletin, some 
ears ago, that “hereafter we solicit no members for this 
irch. Application blanks are to be had upon inquiry 
interested 


persons. Church relationship may be es- 


hlished threugh this process only. The initiative must 

taken by the applicant for membership.” Not only 

ere the accessions to the church more numerous, after 

but the attitude of the people who came in was much 

re serious and satisfactory to themselves and the insti- 

The first step, then, is to teach that the church 

a beneficiary, but a benefactor; not a mendicant, 
hospice! 


ATTITUDE TOWARD PROSPECTIVES 


‘ersons who seem to be interested in the church, as 


lenced by their irequent attendance at its religious 


es and social events, are to be treated with the 


‘st cordiality. There should be no question about 
This atti- 


There should be just 


genuineness of the welcome they receive. 
however, should be dignified. 

restraint in it to impress the newcomer with the 
reside 


that the welfare of the institution does not 


his decision to become a member. 
It is surely a wretched relationship when a man thinks 


it it is of very great moment whether he comes into 
church, or stays out; just as it is an abominable notion 

any church-member feels that the success of the 
ution would be terribly handicapped if he should fly 

a huff, and leave Churches, almost everywhere, 
rippled by the presence of heady persons who know 
follow 


much to and not enough to lead, in whose 


inion the loss of their patronage would create sad havoc 
fl Until such spiritual morons are given the kind 
discipline that alone can save their undeveloped souls, 
not much hope need be entertained of the prosperity of 
he churches over which they exercise this blighting influ- 
ce. But that is another story, deserving of separate 
treatment. 

The newcomer should be shown friendly attention. The 
minister will wish to call. He may properly express his 
But, if he 
from 


pe that a closer relationship may develop. 


wants to get some really valuable members this 
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home, let him handle the conversation with reserve. It 
should be laid down as a hard and fast rule that the 
initiative must be taken by the applicant, when the time 
comes for a discussion of the actual terms of membership 


in the church 


NOT MERELY PERFUNCTORY 


When the application blank has been properly filled, 
it should come before the officers who naturally have over- 
sight of such matters—the deacons, probably. These men 
should do the candidate the courtesy of looking him up. 
attitude of 


Kither too great display of eagerness, or an 


perfunctoriness, will be almost certain to spoil the good 
effect of the application. If the church is as important 


church give the candi- 


as the lodge, let the officers of thi 
date to understand so. He should be impressed with the 
dignity of the institution. 

Our customory procedure, in the average church, when 
it comes to the ceremony of admitting people into mem- 


bership, is quite toc informal, casual, and unimpressive 
A group comes down to the front, and the minister hurries 
brief lacks 


beauty or inspiration. has come to the point 


through a tormula which usually much of 


After a man 
of desiring to claim common cause with Christ, before the 
altar of the church, it would appear that this is a strategic 


moment to give him a thrill that will last him for the rest 


of his life. It should not be a mere episode sandwiched 


in between the announcements of the pie social, the rum- 


mage sale, the old shoes wanted by the Salvation Army, 
the old magazines wanted by the infirmary, and the rest 


ot the old trash wanted by divers and sundry—and the 


collection. It can be made a very solemn and impressive 


moment, not only for the candidate, but for the whole 


church. How rarely it is. 


AFTERWARDS 


If the preacher expressed one-tenth the zeal in con- 


serving the new member; putting him to work; making 


him feel his responsibilities—that he had demonstrated 


when he was all aflame with passion to write this name 


on the church record, he would soon have a congregation 


that would turn the town bottom side up. 


As the matter stands, the novitiate returns to his pew, 


after the dull service of initiation. He is now in good 


and regular standing; but he has nothing to show for it. 


(Common sense suggests 


a little manual to be placed in 
his hands, treating of his rights and responsibilities as a 
member, and containing a certificate of his membership 
in the church. He should have a cordial letter from the 
deacons within a week. 


What a 


may be decided within the first ten days after he is 


(No doubt he will get one from 


the treasurer. ) member is worth to the church 
received. 

No effort should be made to thrust him, immediately, 
into a place of conspicuous service. This only cheapens 
the church, in his regard. To promote him, at once, to 
office, or responsible committee-work, inevitably breeds 
contempt in him for an organization so hard up for leader- 
ship. And it may utterly ruin him by permitting him to 


piace too high an appraisal upon his value to the society. 
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It is an excellent religious psychology to “lay hands upon 
no man suddenly.” 

The newcomer, however, should be treated with such 
warm cordiality that he will observe how much closer is 
the friendship inside the church than outside. How fre- 
quently he only remarks how much more attention he was 
given before than afterwards. 

Whatever may be the nature of the ritual whereby 
we render our common worship, on the first day of the 
week, room must be found in it for a stirring moment 
when the minister straightens his shoulders, and projects 
ihis splendidly challenging sentence, “I therefore beseech 
vou, brethren, that ye walk worthy of the vocation where- 
unto ye are called!” 

Not to sense the high significance of this charge, today, 

to admit that we are workmen who have cause to be 
ashamed. No other institution on earth has such a back- 

round, such a heritage, such a chance! If we fail of 
doing for society what society now expects and demands 


“Cook’s 


By Halford 


Ke you taking a Cook’s Tour or are you going ‘on 
your own’? asks the purser. That is the previous 
question for all globe trotters, whether they 
the ends of the earth or only down Main Street. 

l.very man’s Pilgrim Progress is either a Cook’s Tour with 
a machine made itinerary, safe and painless, or a venture 
“on your own.” Not that we have a chance to decide the 
question as our little craft puts out on its voyage. Far from 
Phe grand tour of life never becomes as simple as the 
process of buying a steamship ticket of a certain kind. 
Many a man has come to harbor after an eighty years’ 
cruise without even realizing that he has been following 
lely a schedule of trips and stops laid out carefully by 
others and rigidly adhered to. He has been on a personally 
conducted tour, with a complete set of pre-digested thoughts 
and exclamations thrown in, to be vocalized at the points 
indicated. He has gone through life with about as much 
idventurous initiative as an express package tagged and 


ticketed and safely delivered. 


SWAKMING WITH THE HIVI 


Now, | would be the last man wittingly to injure the 
business of Thomas Cook and Sons. I have never had the 
honor of knowing Mr. Thomas Cook or any of his estim- 
able sons, vet my heart leaps up when | behold their names 
upon a sign. I would be an ingrate were | even to forget a 
day ina far port when their good Samaritan, mail-forward- 
ing genius delivered to me a letter which, faint yet pursu- 
ng, had trailed me through several countries, a letter which 
brought hope, breakfast and speaking terms with a First 
National Bank somewhere (provided I didn’t speak too 

mg). 


ig 
\ Cook’s Tour has served thousands of pilgrims as a 
pus 
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of us, we have no alibi: we cannot complain of the tools 
or the timber. To miss this opportunity means that our 
defeat will have to be explained on the ground that we 
weren't quite up to it; that we lacked the faith and 
courage to enter our promised land; that we were unable 
to demonstrate our moral right to the vocation. 

Many a church, if it could only make a little adventure 
of faith and courage in its attitude toward its interested 
friends on the outside, would realize new life by prac- 
ticing, consistently, the processes of the great head of the 
church who palavered over nobody, supplicated nobody, 
begged for nobody's patronage—but waited to be of in- 
stant service whenever anyone called to him. Doubtless 
it was sometimes difficult for him to maintain that atti- 
tude. At the last, he said to the Holy City, “How oft 
would I have gathered thee—and ye would not!” But 
this was his plan. It involved a certain percent of loss, 


to be sure; but “as many as received him, to them gave 


” 


he power 


Tours” 
E. Luccock 


shock absorber; almost as a flowery bed of ease in which 
unadventurous souls may be carried to the sky of foreign 
lands. It hits all the high spots in proper order. Cook’s 
tourists need never worry whether it is Rome or Florence, 
or whether they are looking at pictures in the Louvre or 
Uffizzi gallery. The guide knows and it will come out all 
It is so easy and makes less wear and tear 
on the mind and nerves. Yet travel a la Cook has cost 
The tripper misses things here and 


right in the end. 


other than money. 
there. He misses the thrill of wondering whether he will 
ever get where he started for, and how badly broke he will 
be when he arrives. He misses the glorious freedom of 
choosing the particular brand of hotel bandit he prefers to 
he robbed by. He cannot follow the lure of beckoning 
roads which coquette with him for he is due at the next 
“point of interest.” He must swarm with the hive when it 
swarms into the next gallery and register awe and ejaculate 
“Ah” before the next picture. 

It is undeniably easier to go through life on a Cook’s 
Tour than to zigzag through fifty years in company with 
the eternal question, “Where Do We Go From Here?” 
The other day a man in New York got on a Broadway street 
car at 34th Street, paid his fare, rode across the street and 
got off at the other side. He said to the bewildered con- 
ductor, “I would rather pay a dollar than play football with 
that gang on the street.” He much preferred to let the 
street car get him across the street than to take the risk of 
making an end run around the crowd in mass formation, or 
It is so much 
easier to hop on to some convenient theory or political 
party, doctrine or creed and leave all the responsibility and 
trouble of thinking to the motorman. New York City is 


considering a comprehensive plan for traffic regulation 


risking a center rush on his own initiative. 
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which contemplates the control of all street traffic for five 
miles in length from one central signal station. All ve- 
hicles in this area will stop and start when some invisible 
god flashes a light. In these days of propaganda and canned 
thinking vast multitudes move at the flashing lights of some 
invisible but colossal traffic director who flashes the lights 
He 


flashes red and the mob responds in a tremor of abhor- 


to the copy. room and then out over the country. 
rence at bolshevism. He flashes white and the mob moves 
n with a reassured delight in 100 per cent Americanism 
as per schedule. 


MANY COOK’S TOURS 


\s one watches the crowd streaming into a city in the 
morning, if he is at all cynical, he is tempted to think that 
You 
can almost read the water-mark on their brows—““T. Cook 
& Sons, No, 999.” 
which has not been carefully prepared by others. The prob- 


the majority are taking a Cook’s Tour through life. 
There will hardly be a thought all day 


lem of what they shall wear on their bodies has been de- 
ided for them by the twin gods of manufacturing and ad- 
And what they shall wear on their minds has 
What they 
all laugh at was decided six months before by the deities 


ertising. 


also been decided by the same twin powers. 


i Hollywood, California; while the magazine with the new 
of a million subscribers every week and the Hearst 
newspaper designed for “the nine-year-old mind” stamp 


them like a giant steam roller, leaving men and women 


ilmost as much alike and as animated as a row of celluloid 
lolls 


Probably the majority of the average citizens always take 
The 


ht-seeing tour of the present industrial situation is con- 


1 


1 Cook’s Tour when they enter the industrial world. 

ted by the (not very) Tired Business Man. The tour- 
sts are chaperoned as efficiently as a girl’s finishing school 
na shopping trip. They see what the chaperone wishes 
hem to see through the appropriate colored glasses and go 


ugh the proper reactions. The phrase, “labor union,” 


rings to their mind the appropriate reaction—‘‘outside 


The man with decided convictions on peace is 


agitator ‘i 


gummed with the label, “sentimentalist.” Those interested 
n democracy in industry are “dangerous reds.” The beauty 
' the system is the economy of energy. These reactions 
in be secured again and again without a single wrinkle of 

gray matter being disturbed. It is efficiency to the nth 
Meanwhile the great problems of the human side 


| industry have never been glimpsed. 


THE CHURCH A COOK’S TOUR 


The church is thronged with men and women taking their 
‘eigion as a Cook's Tour already marked out for them. 
it causes them no bother. Joseph Parker once said, “The 
hurch is a great brickmaker.” It has shaped men and 
vomen into the same conventional mould. “Their not to 
reason why ;” theirs merely to accept the form handed down 


as the authorized schedule. Julia Ward Howe in one of 


er letters speaks of going to a reception where each one 


seemed to have left himself at home. We have all been 
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to parties which seemed full of wax figures sitting along 
the wall eating ice cream. We have been quite surprised to 
learn iater that some of the wax figures were really live, 
human beings. Frequently a church includes many people 
who have left the best part of themselves at home. Even so 
daring an adventure as reciting the Apostle’s Creed has 
been made a sleepy and monotonous Cook’s Tour. They 
pass thoughtlessly over the great heights of human experi- 
ence like passengers going over the Alps at night in a sleep- 
ing car. Sometimes, thank God, reciting the creed is the 
great adventure which it ought to be and trembling lips re- 
peat, “I believe in the life everlasting,” as a daring mariner 
in the days of discovery rounded “Cape No” in the teeth 
of a gale. Such an affirmation of faith is an experience like 
Magellan’s plowing through the lonely and limitless Pacific 
ninety days without sight of land. One who repeats that 
great affirmation, “I believe in God the Father Almighty,” 
in the face of the desolation and woe that covers the earth, 
has an experience like the climb of Balboa up the jagged 
hills of Panama until he reached the peak from which hé 
could see the vast stretches of the Pacific. It is a rare ex- 
perience of the spirit that climbs up the hard facts of life 
until one surmounts them and can view that love of God 
whose breadth is like the wideness of the sea. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFI 


There is another kind of Cook’s Tour, however, which 
should not be forgotten and that is the “grand tour” taken 
by Captain James Cook with his valiant ships, the “Reso- 
lution” and “Adventure.” When that stout-hearted English 
mariner pushed the prow of his vessel into the unknown 
waters of the South Pacific 


the first that ever burst 


silent sea. 


He was 

Into that 
That is the kind of a Cook’s Tour—the venture of a gen- 
tleman unafraid—to which Jesus called men when he asked 
them to follow him. He that loseth his life shall find it. 
Religion is a grand tour of the mysteries of the unseen. It 
is not the kind of a “grand tour” which was so popular a 
few centuries ago in England, that of a young man journey- 
ing over Europe in order to acquire superficial polish. Pure 
religion and undefiled is more like the grand tour of Europe 
conducted by that prince of personal conductors, John ). 
Pershing, who led a host of Americans in a memorable tour 
of northern France in behalf of the world. The voyage of 
life is not a picnic but a crusade. The Christian life does 
not find its true symbol in a Sunday School picnic at a 
pieasure resort, but rather in such a crusade as that in which 
millions of young men offered freely their lives. Thomas 
Carlyle had the heart of Christian philosophy when he said, 
“Life is not a May-game, but a battle and a march, a war- 
fare with principalities and powers. No idle promenade 
through fragrant orange groves and green flowery spaces, 
waited on by coral muses, and the rosy hours; it is a stern 
pilgrimage through the rough, burning, sandy, solitudes, 
A Cook’s Tour in 


religious thinking and activity sacrifices on the altar of 


through regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 


conventionality the great heritage of real life. How many 
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misshaped lives can well be described in the verses of 


Agnes Lee: 


Ihe snow is lying very deep, 

My house is sheltered from the blast 
| hear each muffled step outside, 

| hear each voice go past. 

But I'll not venture in the drift, 
Out of this bright security, 


ill enough footsteps come and go 


| 
7 
i 


o make a path for me. 


ar better than such an epitaph is the glorious phrase left 
by Sir Francis Drake when he spoke of “sailing the seas 
with God.” Perhaps Francis Drake does not stand out in 
Nevertheless, that 


expression of the man who wrought so valiantly in the 


our memory particularly for godliness. 
English Channel against the powers of darkness makes a 
sturdy model to guide by. 
Dorothy Canfield says very keenly: “Lots of old accept- 
ions look to me like a good big dose of soothing syrup 
people safely past the time in their existences when 
‘they might do some sure enough personal living on their 
own hook.” Unless we do make ventures on our own ac- 
count which win for us some real religious experience, 
we are preachers or laymen, we will go through 
about Christianity without even having tasted 
thing; just as hungry men are frequently to be 
he streets carrying signs on their backs advertising 


- which they have never even smelled. 
GUARDIANS OF ORTHODOXY 
appointed guardians of opinion and belief in our 
re active agents seeking to herd the passengers 
rling globe into Cook’s Tours. They view with 
excursions taken on one’s own initiative and re- 
They point with pride to those who walk in 
| nation. ‘They seek to make the itinerary of the 
between the City of Destruction and the Celestial 
straight and sheltered one, passing over the deserts 


latitude. They frown on all pioneering. Usually such 
ians of the Ark regard a course of study for ministers 

provided by the Methodist Church, not in the 
in which it is designed, as laving before the mind of 


Christian points of view, but as a 


student 


growing 
ummary of opinions to be heroically gulped. Conse- 
hey are shy at any expression of opinion which was 


n the itinerary which they have followed. They are 


ling that the young preachers shall be led through the 
green pastures of John Wesley’s sermons and the still waters 
Methodist discipline. But they flee from the theo- 
al Bad Lands of the modern apprehension of Christian- 
To young men eager to get into the stream of present 
thinking this ancient dialogue is rehearsed: 
I go out to swim? 
ng daughter 
ur clothes on a hickory limb, 
go near the water! 

What the church needs tremendously is a new generation 
of Elizabethan Sea Dogs—preachers who are willing to 
steer the prow of the church into the rough waters of pres- 
ent day life in the spirit of Drake, Howard, Raleigh and 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
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One great disadvantage of present day drives and move. 
ments in the church is that they tend to transform the quick. 
ening experience of worship into a Cook’s Tour over a long 
itinerary of “special days” which follow each other with ali 
the monotony of a railroad time table. The congregation 
becomes somewhat like the occupants of a sight-seeing car 
in which all the details of various organizations are pointed 
out through a megaphone announcing alternately: “Qp 
your right you see the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
which has 109,174 members and furnished 214,999 meals 
Followed next Sun- 
day by, “On your left you see the Tract and Publication 


, 


last year in 23 different languages.’ 


Society which produced last year 84,911,688 pages of print- 
It is reported (on poor authority) that the 
sanhedrin of one promotion agency was once humiliated to 


ed literature.” 


discover that the month of March, instead of having four 

Sundays, as any respectable month should have, had five, 

and the fifth Sunday was left entirely unprovided for! 

Consternation reigned, for there was no telling what might 

happen if the congregation had a whole Sunday at leisure 

to worship God! A composer once wrote a piece containing 

a long part for the cornet player. The piece was first rate 

in every way except that it could not possibly be played 

because the composer did not leave any place for the cornet 

player to take a breath. Frequently a local congregation is 

trying to sound out the cornet player’s notes without having 

a chance to stop to fill its lungs with a breath of inspiration 
Don Marquis has written some verses, apparently flippant 

in their form, but which are a model declaration of inde- 

pendence for all globe trotters who do not intend to spend 

their whole lives following Cook’s Tours. Here is the way 

he has planned to spend the years after reaching the prom- 

ising age of eighty: 

But when I'm eighty I intend 

To turn a fool again for twenty years or so; 

Go back to being twenty-five, 

Drop caution and conventions, join some little group 

Fantastically rebel and alive, 

And revolute, from soup 

To nuts; I'll reimburse myself 

For all the freak stuff that I’ve had to keep upon the shelf; 

Indulge my crotchets, be the friend of man, 

And pull the thoughts I’ve always had to can— 

I’m looking forward to a rough, rebellious, unrespectable old age 

Kicking the world uphill 

With laughter shrill 

And squeals of high pitched throaty rage. 





Contributors to This Issue 
Litoyp C., “Wanted—A 


Congregation,” etc. 


DouGcLas, author of 


Hatrorp FE. Luccockx, Methodist publicity sec- 
retary. 
SHERWOOD Eppy, missionary 


statesman. 


For better identification of the author of the article 
“Revolution and Missions” in our issue of January 5 we 
desire to correct the name of Jerome Davis by omitting 
the middle initial “K.,” which erroneously crept into it. 
Mr. Jerome Davis was in Russia from 1916 to the end 
of 1918 and again in the summer of 1921. 


teacher of sociology in Dartmouth College. 


He is now a 
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Industry and Christ’s Ideals 


By Sherwood Eddy 


BUSINESS man writes: 


“I have twice read your article in The Christian Century 
of Dec. 29, on “The Church at the Crossroads,” and have 
heen very much interested. 


! It is a severe arraignment of the 
employer class and of the church, and makes us study as to our 


juty, both as employers and church members. We wish you 
ad suggested ways and methods tor constructive efforts. I 
elieve most business men really desire to handle their business 
n thoroughly humanitarian lines and are glad of practical sug- 
Can you assist such men with ideas that are possible 


gestions 


; development in sane and practical ways?” 


| did not in my previous article intend to be severe on 


the employer class. I belong to it myself. The finest men 
| have known have been the great hearted Christian busi- 
I hold no 


brief for labor and deprecate the misguided leadership of 


ness men who are trying to solve this problem. 


some of the labor unions. I believe in the common 
humanity behind employer and employe alike, and that a 
solution may be found by co-operation between the two. 
| have found no panacea, no adequate answer to the prob- 
I am not a socialist nor 
Neither, 


ipparently, does syndicalism, nor the guild system or any 


lem in any one system or program. 
lo | believe that socialism offers the solution. 
ther single panacea. For myself I am driven back to the 
inciples taught by Jesus Christ as the only final basis for 

, solution. The question asked above is a fair one and | 

ltry to give a fair answer. 

he industrial problem is a crucial issue before the world 


It is the fundamental problem of Europe. It must 


lin America. What are the foundations upon which 
» may base a solution? 


} 
] 


There are certain principles of 
of right that are grounded alike in reason, in 
in experience. Some of them have been 

by the great philososphers; some have been taught 

he moralists; all of them were taught and exemplified 


itly and implicitly by Jesus of Nazareth. 
THREE GREAT PRINCIPLES 


study his teachings certain great principles emerge. 
ews all life in the light of God as the loving Father of 
en, in whom life finds its origin, worth and meaning. 
ms up life in the twofold command to love God with 
ir heart and our neighbor as ourselves. Thus we are 


t 


to share our life with God and men. In our social 
ions with men three great principles are laid down in 
aching as basic and fundamental. 

] 


+ 
if 


1e love and purpose of God the individual man is of 
finite worth. We might call this the principle of person- 
ity, or the incalculable worth of every individual human 
Second, in the relation of men to each other Jesus 

hes the principle of brotherhood, that no man lives by 
himself or to himself alone, but that all men are bound 


logether under one Father, in one human family, mutually 


+ 


related and interdependent, in a corporate relationship in 


‘ocial solidarity. Third, this relationship between men is 


lulfilled not in isolated, independent self-seeking, but in 


mutual service as the motive and expression of life, realized 
in the fulfillment of the creative and social functions rather 
than in the acquisitive and selfish instincts for private gain. 

Based upon these, and following naturally as corollaries 
from them, are three other principles equally fundamental. 
Grounded upon the worth of the individual is the principle 
of liberty, implying equal opportunity of self-realization, 
Founded 
upon brotherhood is the principle of justice as the equal 


as necessary for the development of personality. 


right of all members of the human family to a “more 
abundant life.” Finally, Christ sums up all his teachings 
in the great commandment of love, as the full sharing of 
life with indomitable good will, as the fulfillment of the law 
and the prophets, the essence of the gospel, and the central 
meaning of life. We are to love God and our neighbor as 


ourselves and to apply this all-embracing principle of love 
in the golden rule, to do to others as we would be done by. 
We thus have six fundamental social principles in the 
teaching of Jesus—personality, brotherhood, service, liber- 
ty, justice, and love, the fulfillment of them all. Let us 
examine these six principles and ask what is their appli- 


cation to the industrial problem of our day. 


PERSONALITY 


Jesus teaches the incalculable and equal worth of every 


man as brother, before God as Father. Man is a child of 
God, made in his image, with the power of an endless life, 
capable of infinite development. Man is always recognized 
as an end, never a means to an end. We are to seek first 
the kingdom of God, which is a brotherhood of men, and 
“things” will be added. Jesus teaches that a man is worth 


more than the whole material world. He especially bids us 
care for the lost, the poor, the disinherited, the unprivileged. 

If man is of infinite worth, is not the supreme test of 
industry, as of every other institution, its social value, its 
effect on men, whether it makes or mars manhood? Thus 
labor is more than a commodity; it is more than a means 
to the end of property; it represents living men of infinite 
worth. 

Should not the first charge on industry be the adequate 


support and protection of all the workers, including: 


a. A standard of living in decency and comfort? 

b. Provision for continuity of employment or social] in 
surance against forced unemployment? 

c. The regulation of hours for the social good? 

d. Provision for health and safety, with special safe- 


guards for the work of women and children? 


\ practical application of the worth of the individual is 
found in the growing recognition of the importance of th« 
human factor in industry on the part of the more pro- 
gressive employers in America, and in Great Britain. The 
work of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in the Rowntree Cocoa 
works of York, England, affords a good example. Over 
half of the profits of the firm have already been returned 
to the community, invested in education, investigation, a 
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model village, and an effort to raise the standard of living, 
not only for his own employes, but for the labor of Britain. 
With practically all the employers of England, he recog- 
nizes that labor has the same right as capital to organize 
and choose its own representatives. He says he would pre- 
fer to have collective bargaining, recognizing the right of 
workers to choose their own representatives in or out of 
his shop, and get a settlement based on justice that will be 
kept, rather than to be always settling difficulties with irre- 
sponsible and discontented labor. Under present conditions 


in industry, he believes in five legitimate demands of labor: 


(1) The fixing of a minimum wage for all workers, 
which would enable a man to marry, to live in a decent 
home, and to bring up a family of normal size in a state of 
efficiency, leaving a reasonable margin for contingencies 
and recreation. (2) the limitation of hours of the working 


week, and a bill to secure a forty-eight hour week as a max- 


imum for all England. He himself, always in advance of 
the legal minimum, has adopted a forty-four hour week. 


(2) 


(2) Insurance against unemployment, which shall be un:- 
‘ ba I » 


versal and compulsory. It is this fear of unemployment 
that haunts the worker and is often his chief cause of dis- 
content. On an average, only five per cent of the men in 


Mritain are out of employment. Mr. Rowntree proposes 
a plan entered into by the workers, the employers, and the 
state to remove this fear forever. If the worker pays one 
per cent of his wages, the industry two per cent of the wage 
ill, and the state makes a relatively small grant, all bona 
fide labor can be euaranteed either suitable employment or 


adequate maintenance during unemployment. Mr. Rown- 


tree already has a similar plan in operation in his own fac- 
workers some share of democratic 


torv. (4) To give the 


mtrol in determining the conditions under which they shall 


work 


Cus Mm 


He has already instituted a series of industrial coun- 
Labor should have a larger 


his own works. (5) 


} 


are in the product of industry, and more adequate remu- 


neration for services rendered. To secure the worker’s 


ordial support for increased output, he must be given a 


nore direct interest in the prosperity of the industry. 
BROTHERHOOD 

Before God as Father, we are brothers in the one human 
family. We are to love our neighbor as ourselves, and to 
do to others as we would be done by. We are members of 
one social organism, bound together in social solidarity, 
mutually dependent, and inevitably affecting one another's 
welfare. Brotherhood involves friendly relationship each 
for all and all for each, the sympathetic knowledge of and 
concern for all associated in industry, employers and em- 
ployed alike, but it also involves co-operation, precluding 
selfish competition based primarily upon private gain, which 
produces mutual fear, bitterness, and class strife. 

If brotherhood implies friendly relationships and pre- 
cludes merciless competition based upon selfish gain, is this 
an empty utopian dream of an impractical idealist, or a prac- 
tical principle that may be realized in the modern industrial 
world? 

Among countless illustrations of the principle of brother- 


hood, we may take the co-operatives of England and the 
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continent. In 1844, in the mutual endeavor to escape deh 
and penury, twenty-eight humble weavers of Rochdale 
England, started a co-operative movement, each investing 
one pound, taking turns in managing their little store 
Today, instead of twenty-eight men, four million families, 
embracing some fifteen million persons, or a quarter of the 
population of Great Britain, are enrolled in more than fij. 
teen hundred co-operative societies with annual sales of 
approximately a billion dollars, and a bank turnover of two 
billions, or an amount greater than the annual budget of the 


American government up to the outbreak of the war. These 


humble toilers by mutual co-operation have not only escaped 
debt, but now own their own coal mines in Britain, their 
wheatlands in Canada, their tea and sugar plantations in 
India, their factories for the making of clothing, shoes, and 
furniture, their fishing fleets and dairy farms. They have 
vindicated the practical application of the principle oj 
brotherhood. It is maintained by some that men will not 
work unless given unlimited right to the amassing of huge 
This, 


ment of human nature. 


personal profit. if true, would be a terrible indict- 
Christ believed in men, and the 
society of the future will progress in proportion as it has 
the courage to live in his spirit and to apply his principle: 
to life. 


SERVICE 


Service is the highest expression of life according to the 
His purpose was to minister, not to be 
He clearly calls 
all who would follow him to this dominant aim of service 


teaching of Jesus. 
ministered unto for his own selfish profit. 
rather than private profit. Whatever we do to the least of 
men whom he counts as his brethren we do to him, and this 
is the final test and judgment of our life. 

If, then, service is the supreme expression of all life 
and man is capable of responding to the highest, should not 
the dominant motive of industry be service to the commun- 
ity, rather than profit to the individual? Should not pro- 
duction be primarily for use rather than for private gain’ 

Does not service involve the maximum development oi 
industry for the social good—not the selfish limitation 0! 
production either by capital or labor? In the spirit of 
service, neither capital nor labor will seek to get a maximum 
and give a minimum, but both will aim to produce the max: 
mum for the common good. 

If service and not private gain is the test of life it would 
be an insult to ask what profit the great Wilberforce maée 
in the freeing of the slaves of Britain, or Abraham Lincols 
in the emancipation of those in America. What profit did 
Livingstone make in his vast service forthe Dark Continent: 
It would be an insult to ask what profit Herbert Hoover 
has made in feeding the starving children of Belgium and 
the continent of Europe. He is poorer by a large fortune 
but the world is richer for his great human service. Le 
each individual student and business man ask whethe’ 
service or profit is the final motive that dominates his lift 
today. Which controls our ambition for the future—th 
amassing of a fortune for personal profit, or the measut 
Are we 


seeking primarily to get or to give; are we living for selfs 


of service by which you can enrich humanity? 
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ness or service, for mammon or God? Are we living 


under a pagan or a Christian conception of life? Let us not 


“ 


render idle lip-service to Christ and call him “Lord, Lord,” 
if we are not willing to do the things he says, if we are 
going out merely for our own personal profit and the cruci- 
fixion of Christ afresh in the least of these his brethren, 
the hungry, the sick, the homeless, the penniless, the unem- 


ployed. 


LIBERTY 

The development of personality requires freedom for 
self-realization, self-expression, and _ self-determination. 
“Lordship” or “authority” from without implies the repres- 
sion of personality, treating the individual as a thing con- 
trolled by and for another. Christ, in his opening sermon 
at Nazareth, proclaimed his program for humanity, as good 
tidings to the poor, release for captives, freedom for the 
oppressed, and the year of jubilee or liberty for all. 

The whole history of humanity shows the development 


| the idea of freedom. The test of every human institu- 


” 


tion is its development of “the good life,” whether it liber- 
ates or enslaves, realizes or represses the higher life of man. 
Christ tests the law, the sabbath, pharisaism, and the insti- 
tutions of his day by their contribution to life. His great 
work was to liberate from bondage, to make men whole in 
hody, mind, and spirit. Centuries later, in the light of his 
teaching, men tested slavery by its fruits and abolished it. 

like manner political liberty was gained as a necessary 
requisite for man’s highest development. So today, we 
must test our social and industrial life. Does modern indus- 

develop man or often make him a cog, a hand, a ma- 
hine, a commodity to be bought and sold in the labor mar- 
ket, with little or no control over the conditions of his indus- 
trial life, or over the adequate sharing of its production? 

Does not the liberty of the individual for full development 

ude the autocratic control of one person by another 
and require the gradual growth of democracy? We con- 
eive that democracy not only applies in government, but 
that all of wealth, education, leisure, culture, art, religion, 
ndustry—in short, all of life—should be in the interest of 
all the people, growingly administered by all the people, for 
all the people. 

If men are more than a commodity or a mere means to an 
end for the profit of others, have not all who toil in industry 
a right to some share in determining the conditions under 
which they shall work? 

Have not all who labor, whether as employers or em- 
ployed, the right to organize for their mutual protection 
and welfare, or is this the right of employers alone? 


Under the principle of liberty, have not all workers, em- 
nl 


vers and employed alike, the right to choose their own 
Or, should the 
workers who constitute the large majority be compelled— 


representatives for industrial conference? 


uneducated and inadequately represented—to be subject to 
the autocratic control of a minority which exercises the 
right of collective organization, possessing an overwhelm- 
ing financial, legal, political, and commercial concentration 
of power, which it denies to the majority? 

From the first chapter of the Bible which contains the 
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Magna Charta of human liberty, man was created “to 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and to have dominion,” 
not over his fellow-men to exploit them, but over the forces 
of nature in the full development of his free creative spirit. 
For many centuries man has been struggling on toward the 
realization of this God-given heritage of freedom. Yester- 
day, today, and forever there is a deathless demand in the 
depths of his soul for democracy, for liberty, and for justice. 

We may, by coercive laws administered in the interest of 
a special class, deny the right of men to strike. But the 
only ultimate prevention of strikes is the justice and human- 
ity of a square deal for all. Nor can the measure of justice 
be determined by the privileged minority for the majority 
whose life they do not share or understand. 

When the writer asked Mr. Whitley, founder of the 
Whitley Councils, speaker of the house of commons, and 
himself a great employer, his views concerning collective 
bargaining, he replied, ‘“‘We-employers in Great Britain 
regard collective bargaining, or the right of workers to 
choose their own representatives where they will, as both 
inevitable and desirable. It is inevitable and cannot be suc- 
cessfully resisted. It is desirable in that we get better 
results by the cordial recognition of the unions, by mutual 
co-operation and good will, rather than by repression and 


the denial of their equal rights.” 


JUSTIC!I 


Jesus warns against the folly and wrong of the selfish 
accumulation of wealth. He utters his woes against the 
selfish rich, and says how hardly shall they enter the king 
dom of God, repeatedly calling men to give, and to share 
their possessions. He bitterly denounces the pharisees for 
their neglect of justice and mercy, for their covetousness 
and exploitation of the poor. 

In the light of Jesus’ stern denunciation of the selfish 
accumulation of wealth, and of failure to relieve the poor, 
can we justify and accept as final and inevitable the present 
unhealthy congestion of wealth for the privileged few and 
poverty for many in the unprivileged class of society? Is 
it Christian to seek to grow rich in a poor world? 

Does not justice involve the right to democratic equality 
of opportunity for the highest and fullest life of all? 

If justice and righteousness are fundamentals in the 
teaching of Jesus, if he condemns the unlimited, selfish 
accumulation of wealth, and arraigns the pharisees, with all 
their religious zeal, for their neglect of justice and mercy, 
their covetousness and exploitation of the poor, how does 
Was it 


justice in Russia when the czar and the privileged aristoc- 


this principle apply to the present social order? 


racy and plutocracy possessed vast estates of hundreds of 
thousands of acres in extent, while the masses of the land- 
less peasants toiled in poverty, crushed by inhumanity for 
centuries ? 

Is it justice in aristocratic England if seven men own a 
large portion of the city of London, if five hundred peers 
own one-third of England, and four thousand landlords own 
nearly half of Britain, if one-tenth of the people possess 
nine-tenths of the wealth and the remaining nine-tenths 


have but one-tenth of the wealth? 
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As in Britain and Europe, so in America, approximately 
one-tenth of the people possess nine-tenths of the wealth, 
and at the bottom of the scale nine-tenths of the population 
possess the remaining one-tenth. The vast majority are 
born without land, without a home, tools, or means of live- 
lihood save as they depend without security upon casual em- 
ployment, at the mercy of our present unequal and unjust 
industrial system. 

LOVE 

The social teachings of Jesus are summed up in the all- 
inclusive principle of love, or self-giving. He views the 
world in the light of the ideal of the kingdom of God, 
involving a Christian social order, the moral organization 
of mankind, summed up in the command to love our neigh- 
bor, and applied in the golden rule, to do to others as we 
would be done by. 

lf the golden rule is the end of the law and the prophets 
and the very essence of the gospel can we say that it is being 
widely applied under present conditions in industry? Are 
we prepared to apply it so far as in us lies in our personal, 
social, and business life? Was not the whole world war one 
terrible lesson of the result of failing to apply these prin- 


ciples of Jesus to life? Was not the war simply one symp- 


tom of the underlying strife of the present unjust social and 
industrial order? Peace is the result of a way of life which 


largely we have rejected in our industrial, social and polit- 

a al life 
How can this great principle of love, or self-giving in 
‘rvice and sacrifice, be translated and incarnated in life? 
us take an illustration of an Oxford student, Arnold 


ovnbee. Instead of seeking a selfish vacation in idle ease 


Poincare—A 


Bri l and tl alling of Voimeare to 


f France is a bad omen for the future of 

entente, and for a pacific future in Eu- 

it Poincare will fall soon. Poincare 1s 

list of the narrowest type and 

or any method 

nceau called it, of a 

f power. Tl is doubtle } cret of his proposition 
stop to “supreme councils” of premiers and to resort to 
nventional and cumbersome machinery of the embassies. 
possession of power and influence of a steadily emerging 
ral opinion it re may curb his radical nationalism and 
as his record since the war goes it is one 

almost chauvinistic nationalism and the 

toward Germany His intimation that 

rege agreement for a guarantee by England 

erman attack is not satisfactory unless it offers 

ruarantee by France to England means a demand 

a strong link in the chain French diplomacy has 

attempting to forge through alliances with Poland, Hun- 


Turkey and the Balkan states, Bulgaria excepted. 


Poincare’s 
Nationalism 
Premier has expressed his policy in a relentless war- 


pon every proposal to modify the peace terms in favor of 
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and pleasure, he went down one summer into the London 
slums to share the privilege of his education with those to 
whom it was denied. This work carried on by Canon Bar- 
nett and others led to the founding of Toynbee Hall. His 
successor, Mr. J. J. Mallon, is conducting this work of 
social service, where a score of university men are sharing 
their education with the unprivileged mass in the poverty- 
stricken slums of London. Sharing their life and know- 
ing their conditions led Mr. Mallon and others to the found- 
ing of the Anti-Sweating League which has largely driven 
sweated labor from the shops of Britain. This led on to 
the passage of the Trade Boards act. Now, instead of set- 
tling wages by heartless competition with the most merciless 
employer, they are settled by legal sanction by the best 
minds of England. Ona Trade Board half the members 
are appointed by labor, half represent the employers, while 
three neutral experts are appointed by the minister of labor 
on behalf of the government. The wage scale of an entire 
industry is thus settled impartially, nationally and legally. 
Thus the standard of living has been steadily lifted for 
some five millions in labor. 

\re not these six principles of personality, brotherhood, 
service, liberty, justice, and love, grounded alike in the 
authority of conscience, and of reason and experience? Are 
they not the only solution of the crucial problems of the 
age, and does not the hope of the world lie in our applying 
them in our own lives and to the present social order? Do 
not the social principles of Jesus stand in clear contrast with 
much of the practice of the world today, in the ultimate 
issue between idealism and materialism, God and mammon, 
the Christian and the pagan view of life? 


Bad Omen 


reconstruction. His ambition has shown itself in his opposition 

, of Clemenceau for, as he accused, allowing Lloyd George 
to outwit him at Versailles, then of Briand for pursuing more 
pacific means toward reconstruction. He has _ successfully 
opposed the Rathenau-Loucheur agreement by which Germany 


would repay some seven billion marks in kind. He declared in 


the Silesian dispute that “Germany must not be left in the pos- 
session of those powerful industries which permitted her to con- 
tinue the war in spite of the blockade,” i. e., she must be sheared 
clean of iron and coal. He is the titular leader of that strident 
party of the far Right which demands that France keep the 
Rhineland forever and occupy the Ruhr upon the first pretext. 
His theory has consistently been that France will never be safe 
vith any but a ruined Germany, therefore she should make the 
Rhine a permanent, “natural” barrier and take over those great 
industrial districts, such as the Ruhr and the Saar, while giving 
Poland, her military ally, the rich Silesian industrial district. 
He has recently said, regarding Germany’s petition for a mora- 
tarium on reparations—“The time has come to tell the Germans, 
as at Verdun, ‘Stop—thus far and no farther,’ ” and but for Eng- 
land he would doubtless celebrate his winning of the premiership 
by marching into the Ruhr and assuming charge of German 
finances in her richest industrial centers. 

The grim ruthlessness of his viewpoint was recently expressed 
by one of his supporting organs in the following words: “Ger- 
man resources are not to be measured by a depreciated paper 


mark, but by Germany's labor, Germany’s exploitation of her 
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natural resources, by German commercial and industrial yield, 
upon which we have first option and from which we are entitled, 
yy the treaty of Versailles, to help ourselves by the methods we 
care to choose.” England looks upon his coming into power 
gravely, but doubtless Lloyd George will try his amazing arts 
ipon him with confidence. The Italian press is almost unani- 
mously apprehensive, the most favorable editorial quoted, so far 
as we have seen, saying that “a grave threat to the peace of 
arises with Poincare, a threat of renewed penalties, 
enewed occupation of the Ruhr and renewed rattling of the 
ber on the Rhine.” Its hope is that these threats cannot be 
carried out, for “it is a very different thing to talk about guaran- 
nd sanctions and to transform them into political reality.” 

t adds that failure to his policy must surely come, either through 
fortunes of politics compelling him to change his bitter- 
policy or through failure 


urope 


“a failure which will humiliate 
ring France to a clear conception of reality and to a 
control of herself.” 


Poincare vs. 
Clemenceau 


It is rather contradictory to find a feud between Clemenceau, 
ted by 


and illustrates very poignantly the intransigeance of the 


Andre Tardieu, and Poincare. It began at Ver- 

ier. Clemenceau had no use for Wilson’s idealism. He 
neeringly referred to him in asides as “the savior of the world.” 
it he did feel the need of England’s good will, so he maneu- 
Poincare demanded the 
had to 
ice Lloyd George’s desire for a very short occupation of two 
The best he could do was to get 
e 430 through with a provision that should full satisfaction 


ed to keep Lloyd George in bond. 
unent occupation of the Rhineland. Clemenceau 


rs and preferably none. 
given by Germany by 1935 the occupation can be con- 
Clemenceau, speaking through Tardieu, claims this will 
ccupation permanent because it not only provides that 
any must give full but that 
France must also have the guarantee of both America and Eng- 
as proposed in the treaty accepted by Wilson and Lloyd 

rge but refused by the U. S. Senate. 


satisfaction on indemnities 


rdieu hints that Clemenceau never conceived that America 
ccept that 
1 


and got just 


treaty and therefore craftily played Lloyd 
Poincare 
that 


brutal 


what Poincare demands But 


7 


that the fault in the Articles from 429 to 431 is 


not aliow France to act alone He with 


Savs 
to Germany “we are going to remain 

United States 
, 


not ratified the promises of ex-President 


we cannot say 
and Great Britain 
Wilson and Mr 


would reply to us, ‘Article 431 for- 


ine because the 


1 George. Germany 


ls you to raise that pretext.’ He argued, at Versailles, tha 


America and England signed such a treaty of guarantee 
reaty itself 


because no 


should provide for permanent occupation oi 


could bring instantaneous 


Lloyd 


grounds that such occupation meant sure war in the future 


Rhine guarantee 


or insure the indemnities. George opposed on 


Poincare called that an 


s said to 


‘obsession” of the British premier’s. 
agreed 
rt for Clemenceau.” 


have with Foch who exclaimed “the 


meaning he should be impeacied 
make the 
the leader of those 


he failed to Rhine France's frontier. He 
who out-Clemenceaud Ciemenceau 
his theory that there were twenty million Germans too mary 


iat therefore Germany should be shinned and boned b:; 
ing away all means of industrial progress or recovery; in 
ther words the only safe Germany is a ruined Germany, and 
ruin must yet be accomplished by a strong policy of literal 


ircement of the treaty. 


The French- 
English Rift 


Lord Derby and Briand may talk tremulously of the 


but 


un- 


bonds between England and France, Lord 


reakable 
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Curzon speaks more by grim reality when he says “the con- 
science of the world will not tolerate the reappearance in the 
heart of and dangerous which is 


His 


caused a 


Europe of a great 


aiways rattling the sword.” 


power 


words. were aimed undis- 


guisedly at France and diplomatic sensation, but 


extremist editors replied, “England needs us more than we 
need her. We 


could have 


She has illnesses from which we never suffer. 


have the military power. If we only wished it we 


freedom of movement. The opportunity is a good one for 


that of a 


faithful 


France to free herself and to take a role other than 


controlled power.” The Temps says, “However our 
and to 
The 
lurch is 


Her 


(France's) policies of huge military expenditures and impos- 


friendship to England it is our right to be ourselves 
carry out a French policy in Poland and Upper Silesia.” 
friend in the 


Liverpool Post replies that “to leave a 


not the British way, but the friend must be reasonable.” 
sible indemnities will bring her sure disaster.” We before 
tcld in 
school, a man often talked of for a 


have 


these columns of an English statesman of the old 


future 
us last summer that it was quite possible 


premier, saying to 


that, unless France 


changed her ways, England and Germany would enter an 


Che 


solitude 1s 


within the 
that “a 


extremists 


understanding to curb her next fifteen vears 


nationalist is proud 
The 


Frarce has the 


reply of the French 


better than a gilded leash.” make no hesi- 


tancy to say that most powerful military force 
in the afford to cut all 


political alliances with Poland and the new 


world and can bonds if she can keep 


Balkan states 


The divergence of French and British viewpoints is implicit 


in their national! France’s is 
and 


interests: England's is economi 


political England is a country 


manufacturing lives by 


export trade; France 
self. 


is largely agricultural and supports her- 
Before the war Germany was England’s best customer, 
buying a billion dollars worth of goods from her annually, and 
better 


advocat- 


“trade is 
frankly 


ing the abrogation of all German payments and the cancelling 


the slogan now being sounded in Britain is 


than any amount of indemnities”; some are 


of all debts by one nation to another as a means of restoring 
credit, deflating money and resuming international commerce. 
France has $46,000,000,000 of debt 
This 


total national possessions and is growing greater daily 


and thinks Germany should 


pay a large part of it huge sum equals one-half her 


She 


clings to the political as against the economic method of recon- 


struction and relies upon the balance of power idea plus the 


serfdom of Germany for a half century to pay and keep the 


ace. 


Signs of Sanity 
in France 


Signs of sanity are not wanting in France. There is a grow- 


ing number who feel the old balance of power idea is insanity. 
They are not satisfied with Poincare’s lip service to the League 


of Nations and practically every by-election has gone in their 


favor. They demand the demobilization of at least one-half 


the huge army of six hundred thousand and the al of 


appro 


the Rathenau-Loucheur contract for reconstruction through 


the Germans furnishing some 7,000,000,000 marks in goods 


and services. They accept the Briand-Lloyd George arrange 


ment for British help in event of attack by Germany without 


an old type alliance such as Poincare demands They are 


willing to make the demand for “moral disarmament” some- 


thing other than the hypocritical assertion that France, with 


the greatest military establishment Europe has seen in a cen 
million 


a deputy 


tury is “morally disarmed,” but must keep a men in 


barracks and on armed reserve because, as recently 


pictured to the chamber, Germany is laying military railroads 


toward Strasbourg, hiding great military stores in the Black 


Forest, manufacturing artillery at Koenigsburg and secretly 


training millions for a sudden descent upon a disarmed 


France. 
“To be a good Frenchman one must be a good European,” 
g I 


says a French Liberal. There is a choice of ways, says The 





to assure France's 
with that of 
latter. “Briand,” 


Nouvelle;—“to crush Germany 


connect 


Lurope 


future” or ‘““to France's cause world 


reconstruction,” and it ably advocates the 


writes Anatole France, perhaps the greatest living Frenchman, 


“tell a victim to this chamber, which s ignorant and violent, 
motive is hate, sees dangers that 


those that do, 


international which 


and not 


whose 


co not exist which has behind it the 
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army and the capitalists and the clericals. What is not suff- 
ciently understood here is that the fate of France is bound 
France can not be pros- 
We are faced with a 
great danger today of a France isolated in the midst of a 


up with that of Europe as a whole. 
perous in a Europe which » suffering. 


Europe which is not yet pacified.” 
) } 


Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


HERE has been a remarkable chorus of hope to grecet 


the new vear. All our philosophers and teachers agree 


that the turn has been taken, and we have begun to 


recover irom the fever of the “peace.” Mr. Garvin's headlines 


The Observer are signihcant 


“rIFT UP YOUR HEARTS” 


“SEW YEAR AND NEW HOPE” 


FOLLY 


EUROPE” 


“A FORCED LIQUIDATION O} 
“REUNION OF 


“THE SAVING POLICY 


se heads it is not difficult to construct the counsels 


which 
But he 


th ager and masterly writer pours forth 


So tar as the press speaks the 


, 
| 


good 


this week not alone 


beginning the year with a 


mind of our people, we are 


heart. ‘unch has represented the old year as bequeathing to 


the new year “peace, falling prices and an umbrella nearly as 
as *" Amid this 
Mr. Basil Mathews has done, that everything 
question, \Who is to 


of humanity? His 


good chorus there is room tor someone 


10 pornt 


n tl take the helm of the 


depends upon « 


words are addressed to the Con- 


vregationalists, but they need not end there; they are not 


gned but 1 vho knows Mr. Mathews could fail to detect 


his hand 


‘The supreme for ourselve and the 


helm. Everything begins 


rid, ms that 


Without forward movement for 


he world. ‘To have him in 


seated there at tl helm—is already to have, in the 


and most glorious ane nal semse, our forward move 


With Christ at the tiller our church will go forward to 


vith conquering vitality, every difficulty and danger that 


achieving the purpose for hich 


(,od.” 


triumphant in 
world-wide kingdom of 


. * 


(Memories 
of 1921 
Chis hope ul 


192] 


idmis- 


general 


1921," says The 


outlook goes along with a very 


“The 


its predecessor a 


that was a dark year year 


won 


limes, “inherited from peace so imperiecct 


ind burdens heavy that from the outset it could hardly be 


expected at the best to prove other than a period of slow and 


tortuous recuperation. In the same review the writer de- 
Year”; but 


The 
with the 


scribes the political year in one phrase—*‘Pliable’s 


he haster ay that there is no discredit in this title. 


country was governed indeed by opportunism but 


assent of the governed. For those who look for a new earth 


he year will not be remembered with any great joy. But 


perhaps it was the darkest hour before the dawn. 


The Redemption 
ef 1921 


“For those who read the story of 1921 according to the 


there may be already in their personal lives 


gain 
of vision, one word oi 


spiritual values, 


some enduring which singles out this year. One hour 


courage spoken, one deed of service, in 


they took up their cross—these things may live and 


which 


mark this year. But when mankind seeks to know what has 


redeemed 1921 in the whole range of its life, no one can say 
returned yet; 


yet with any fina:ty. All the reports are not } 


some gain, unknown to men now, may make this year shine 


out in undying splendor. One thing alone can be said with 
assurance before the world turns its face forward: out of the 
past year only that can live which belongs to the kingdom of 
God, and nothing that belongs to that kingdom can ever per- 
ish. But the book, so far as that year is concerned, is closed.” 
this The Times, 


not hesitate to allow its columns to become a pulpit now and 


For again I am indebted to which does 


then; and always on Saturday. There are some journalists 
who still think articles frankly religious to be poor copy. But 
most of our alert editors are quick enough to see that ther 
spiritual 
The 


needed anywhere? 


s a widespread eagerness to listen to a message. 


Only it has to be of the right character. conventional 


sermon is not needed in the press. Is it 


No one wants what school boys call “pi-jaw.” 


x 


The Free 
Catholics 


Tomorrow it falls to my lot to represent before the Free 


Catholics why there was and is in the Reformed Churches a 


rejection of the ancient ceremonial of the church. The gen- 


eral subject of the conference is worship. My friends among 


Catholics—a remarkably able and gallant band— 


asked me to tell 
discipline to think out the answer. It amounts to this: 


the Free 
valuable 
When 


er 
reiation 


have them why. It has been a 


the experience came to men of a direct personal 
through faith with a sin-bearing and sin-forgiving Lord, they 
that 
within the confines even of the wonderful ritual of the medieval 
That 


was that of a sacred court: 


found there was no expression possible for this reality 


hurch had become first of all an institution; and its 


ceremonial they needed a fellow- 
f fresh, simple, spontaneous outpour- 
told that the 


f worship in all its parts and in all its details was 


ship with opportunities 
ngs of the soul. And when they were entire 


system 
ordained by God's will they could not help thinking of God 
and love him, and they said to 
Him!” It 


between the 


as they had come to know 


themselves, “It is not like looks as though the 


ancient distinction 


still valid. 


synagogue and the temple is 


Some of us are not ashamed to belong to the 
meeting-house; we are not without love and sympathy for the 
temple, but we are not altogether at home there. It is more 
than likely that even in the Roman community there are some 
with a leaning towards the synagogue; but speaking on gen- 
stands in the tradition of the temple, 
that of the They do say that 
Rome shocked by the 
communities. 


eral term, Rome 


Protestantism in synagogue. 


some recent converts to have been 


“low church” ways of certain Roman 


“If Winter 

Comes” 

Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson with the title, “If 
Winter Comes,” stands out among the novels of 1921. It is a 
story throbbing with life and passion; and it raises many 
questions of life and death; the reading of it came late to me, 


The novel by 
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ut such a book is not one to be taken at the moment, and 
aiterwards laid aside. One fine passage from the hero—and 
he is a real hero—must be given; it sets forth a point of view 
sot uncommon in these days; and the church must pay heed 
to it: 

But I tell you, Hapgood, that plumb down in the crypt 
and abyss of every man’s soul is a hunger, a craving for other 
food than this earthly stuff. And the churches know it; and 
nstead of reaching down to him what he wants—light, light— 
mstead of that they invite him to dancing and picture shows, 
ind you're a jolly good fellow, and religion's a jolly fine thing 
and no spoilsport, and all that sort of latter-day tendency. 
\Vhy man, he can get all that outside the churches and get it 
vette r. Light, light! He wants light, Hapgood. And the 
,adres come down and drink beer with him, and dance jazz 

1 him, and call it making religion a Living Thing in the 
Lives of the People. Liit the hearts of the people to God, they 
ay, by showing them that religion is not incompatible with 

ving a jolly fine time. And there’s no God there that a 

can understand for him to be lifted up to.” 


* « 


Losses in 
1921 
\mong the eminent divines who have died during the past 
ear there must be mentioned Dr. F. F. Ridgeway, Bishop 
i Salisbury: Dr Hodgson, Bishop of Ct. Edmundsbury and 
vich; Canon Edgar Sheppard, Subdean of the Chapels 
Dr. Jayne, late Bishop of Chester; Dr. Walsh, Roman 
Archbishop of Dublin; Dr. A. Whyte, formerly Prin- 
New College, Edinburgh; Principal Forsyth; Dr. 
» Gibson; Dr. G. P. Gould, Principal of Regent’s Park 
; Canon J. W. Horsley. 


* * 


A Resolve for the 
New Year 

| is a great passage from that noble painter, Burne- 
es; it deserves to be set up in big type: 

“Here’s this rickety old mactocosm of a world full of mala- 
s and evil humors, purblind, decrepit, paralytic, stumbling 
| staggering along through a welter of thick mist where she 
only just see to take her next step towards nowhere by the 
n waters’ in the puddles. Poor old thing! What does she 
w of beauty or truth, or love, or God? She has heard tell 
such things, but where are they for her? If she did but 
v! If she did but know! Listen, you can hear her: ‘Who 


I Why then, yon little, tiny, 


| show us any gocd?’ 
nificant whipper-snapper of a microcosm he ups and says, 
: ‘1 will! Mother! It’s litthe enough as I or any can 

, but what I can do by the splendor of God | will!” 


EDWARD SHIL1UITO. 








Ambassadors of God 


By S. Parkes CADMAN 


In this book, just from the press, Dr. Cad- 
man, well-known Brooklyn preacher, maintains 
that the outstanding truths for preachers to 
proclaim are few, simple and experimental. He 
bids them find these truths in the Scriptures 
and shows how their greater peers in the 
Christian church through all the centuries 
have taken this Scripture material, and shaped 
it, each to the needs of his own generation. 

Boards $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 
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Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora H. Davis, 


President Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The book contains also sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people. “The best help on this impor- 
tant subject that we have ever seen. Sets 
forth with skill and completeness the 
method of evangelism that best appeals 
to the men and women of the present 
day.” (C. E. World.) 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 
The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











The Promise of 
His Coming 


An Historical Interpretation 
of the Idea of the 
Second Advent 


O O 
By CHESTER McCOWN, Ph. D. 


Professor of New Testament Religion, Pacific 
School of Religion. 


O O 
R. McCOWN argues that we cannot 


continue to maintain a doctrine (as 
men do the buttons on their coat sleeves) 
because it was once useful. But he character- 
izes as dangerous presumption the confession of 
complete indifference to the Second Advent 
made by so many clergymen and laymen. 


His deep respect for Scripture compelled 
him to believe that the Second Advent could 
never have played so important a role in the 
early church, and in the thought of Paul and 
Jesus, except for the presence of values that 
should be an indispensable part of Christian 
thinking and feeling in every age. 


Not as a controversialist out for a parti- 


san vctory in the feud between pre- and 
post-millennialists, but as a reporter, he here sets 
down the rich discoveries that have rewarded his 
search for this overlooked treasure. 


Price of book, $2.00 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
“A Double Portion of Thy Spirit” * 


E are men of such impetuous, daring and dramatic 
that 


fire seems climactic. 


lives only death in a storm, or in battle, or in a 


Such was Elijah. He was a man 


of blood and fire, as the story goes, he rode to glory in a 


Just what this was I do not know. It sounds 


Whatever it was it has no efiect upon our char- 


chariot of flame 
like folk-lore. 

acter. Stories gathered about the hermits and about the medie- 
val saints, why not around the heroes of this childish age? 
Elijah was a man whe stabbed the priests of Baal, who rejoiced 
in the desert storms; in death he rode the fiery chariot and was 
steeds. I cannot find bread for my soul in 


drawn by the fiery 


this unless it the manner of death of the righteous. They say 
hat Alexander Campbell died triumphantly, that the grand old 
man lay looking out of the western window watching the heavy 
clouds break for the setting sun, and that as the last golden rays 
of the king of day broke through he murmured, “At evening it 
] ht,” and passed to his reward. Moody rode to heaven 


His last 


“Earth is receding, heaven is opening, God is 


noble words were, as the chariot 
Goethe cried out, “Light, light, more light.” Wiclif 
a storm was ending and over the 


golden light of the 


ifternoon just as 
the flood of 


to heaven in a chariot of fire 


Ie setting sun 


Noble 


eternity. 


ne He 0 rode 


and dying they pass into the light of 
h 


ariot of fire. 


at you must out of the c 


chariot of flame if you will, believe the 


must—what of it? No essential doc- 
+ 


lany a soul has leapt into the 


Read about 


hery 
»f Savonarola Latimer and 
ke near Balliol College, Oxford. Read 
Nero's Read of the 
burned themselves up in holy this 
Elijah’s death for he lived 


battle and 


ristians in gardens. 
service. But 
does not trouble me, 
way in which he got 


feel ure ne 


struggle. The 


rplex me, for I arrived 


method of the transportation cf 
interesting it might be to 


We 


know us 


wwever 


science believe that our 


hey will and we them 


elisha that does interest us tl 


lat spell 
spirit be upon me.” He 
The old 
had 


powers for 


portion f thy 
He faced 


ted, the iid 


tremendous problems. 


false religions still 


his powers 


And $0 as 


old man, 
oung man, ready for his 


commendable wisdom, 


with 


hat as the mantle is transferred 


n of the old prophet’s spirit may 
hat Elijah had to give; silver and gold 
will. He left 
that the Id 


Ga 


was no quarreling over his 


hat richer heritage! It is soul wo! 


dead days after the war—soul in business—soul 


sic—soul in workmen—soul in employers—soul 
danger 
not that 


Elijah 


soul in parents—soul in teachers—we are in 


souls in these mechanical days. It was 


at he 


but that he 


would need twice as much power as 


desired above all things twice as much 


piritual 


{ strength as any other young prophet might possess under 


similar circumstances. Fathers have given this spiritual powe:. 
At a banquet given at Yale the elder Dwight listened to the praise 
of his son, then the president, unable to stand the praise in 
silence longer, the old man rose to his feet and said: “He ought 


lijah Taken Up Into Heaven.” Scripture 
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to be a taller man than I; he stands on my shoulders.” What 
Who 
can measure the gift to the young men who followed Socrates, 
who attended him as he rode into the heavens by the road of the 
Who shall tell us bequeathed to 
his brilliant pupil? Who can estimate what St. Francis gave to 
And Jesus—our blessed 
Master—consider his heritage to the twelve—and his rich gifts 


spiritual gifts disciples have received from their masters. 


fiery cup? what Angelo 


his order in the days of simplicity? 


to us. We would do well to pray for his spirit—more of his 


spirit. Going away, he promised us this gift. As disciples of 
his Master what prayer could we more fittingly make—“Let Thy 


spirit be upon me.” 


Joun R. Ewers 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“If No One Else Has Anything to Say, | 
Will Say a Few Words About 
California Climate” 


THe CHristTiAN CENTURY 


Greetings from southern California in mid-winter. The 


morning sun streams through my open study window. The 


suckle hedge below is gorgeous, and the geraniums are in 
in bloom in my winter garden and I pulled 
fresh radishes for this morning’s breakfast. Yesterday afternoon 


I tramped out past the rows of peppers and eucalyptus to the 
Heights. The 


roadside. The 


nge groves of Arlington robin 


ragged 


es were red by the golden fruit hung 


id riches on the bending trees. Miles of this green and 


rlory were spread out before me. I climbed a nearby hill 


the sunshine, with my book on my knees. My 
hrills as the 


s interspersed with raptures and t snows 


1 Jacinto, glistening in the sun, rose majestically 


intervening miles of ripening oranges and green bar- 
(And this is the end of December! 


Thanks for espe- 


numbers of The Christian 


Harry L, 


and inspiring recent 


BoARDMAN 


Evolution and the Popular Mind 


CHRISTIAN CENTUR 


ur contributions on t of evolution ar 


masses understand 


harmony of sciet 


i occur The doctrine 


ie intellectuals if it would 


iated 


its message ol a great hope 


well said that infallibility is the curse of 


until we get beyond the first of Genesis and 


rms and doctrines historical growth are we going 


results we should. This attitude of mind will mean 


1asten efficiency by union or cooperation among the 


Differences will seem small because they are not 


In a spirit of liberalism, lues alone 


will 


the methods by 


work together as never before knowing some 


which individuals and_ institutions 


rend, Ind I M HOF 


The Strength of Universalism 


Epiror Tue CHRISTIAN 
SIR In 


vhich requires 


CENTURY : 


issue of December 8 statement 
reference to the mem- 
It says that “there 
communion in the United 


Massachusetts and 


your there is a 


some correction, with 
bership of the Universalist denomination. 
75,000 this 


States, most of whom are to be 


are only members of 


found in 
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New York.” Whereas, according to the Universalist Register 
for 1917, giving the latest statistics that I have at hand in 
regard to the matter, there were at that time 704 Universalist 

‘hes in this country, with 51,362 
church 
71.508. Since then there has been 


communicant 
$13,- 
an increase in every one 
The communicant membership includes 
those who have formally united with the church, and who 
communion table. Unfortunately, as in other 
iinations, they are only a minority of those who attend 
It is safe to say, I think, that the 51,362 
lies represent at least 200,000 persons who belong to the 
half of 


families, a 


of 55,515, and property valued at 


; those particulars. 
to the 
hurch services 


Considerably less than these are in 
York. 

t me add that the Universalists are naturally proud of the 
Newton 
torial staff, but is the pastor of their strongest church 
ity of New York. His 


to increase the 


nomination. 
assachusetts and New 
Dr. Joseph Fort 


not only a member of 


contributions are 
Century 


admirable 


circulation of The Chrsitian 


Epwin C. SWEETSER. 


VERSE 


Kingdom of the Innermost 
B' Y\UNDLESS is life’s inmost domain of heart, 


Chere time and space defer to spirit’s sway; 
\nd springs of feeling give creative play 
) mystic powers, by whose hidden art, 
xternal things are shaped. But this high part 
Of fashioning forth my world of every day, 
| cannot play, O God, in worthy way, 
rill Thou art Master-Artist in my heart. 


Since being man, | must creator be, 

Whether of beauty or of forms of sin, 

ive, Lord, Thine own creative ecstasy, 

(he Man-Christ’s matchless artistry within. 
hen shall I live with all my soul unfurled, 
Freed to express Thy beauty in my world. 


ELEANOR INGLE PILSON. 


The Unlifted Veil 


NTIL the veil be put aside 
That bars the great Unknown, 
In patient hope we must abide, 


Or walk the world alone. 


And if the veil be rent, and sheer, 
We fall 


Perchance, in dreams, we still may hear 
A bluebird or a lark. 


into the dark, 


(And, hearing them, we may arise, 
And make within the gloom 

\ joyful sound, or feast our eyes 
In gardens full of bloom. 


Whatever fate shall us befall, 
We shall not endless lie 
Without a magic sense of all 
The beauty passing by. 
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Therefore. O Soul, forget thy fear 
And put thy grief away, 

For never yet was darkness here 
But blossomed into day. 


CHARLES G. BLANDEN. 


Good-Bye to Conscience 
66 ss JOD-BYE,’ I said to my conscience, 


‘Good-bye for aye and aye,’ 
And I put her hands off harshly, 
And turned my face away; 
And conscience smitten sorely 
Returned not from that day. 


“But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace; 

And | 
[ long to see thy face.’ 

But conscience cried: 


cried: “Come back, my conscience; 


‘T cannot; 
Remorse sits in my place.’” 


PauL LAWRENCE DUNBAR. 
The Narrow Way 


’ ‘HE way is narrow? Avy, but think how wide 
The fields it leads to. Wide as hope are they. 

Into a larger life the path will guide, 
What matter then if narrow be the way? 


J. Currier. 








That the Ministry 
Be Not Blamed 


By John A. Hutton 


Author of “The Proposal of Jesus.” 


HESE ‘“Warrack Lectures on Preach- 
ing’ should be read by all ministers 
seeking assurance and consolation 

after battling with a hard and ofttimes 
unresponsive world. Dr. Hutton has 
brought forth treasures of wisdom not 
only for the beginner but for the har- 
dened campaigner as well. Rare com- 
monsense and practical helpfulness char- 
acterize the book. 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 
. Y 
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NEWS 


OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodists Lead in 
Baptist School 
Three-fourths of the 
niversity of Chicago 
saptists,’ and the president must be a 
3 Nevertheless the Baptists do not 


vaptist. 
lead in body by any means. 


trustees of the 
} 


must be “regular 


f 
I 


student 

University 
this 

has 


the 
there 
and the 
effort to 
vet a religious classification. 
Of these students, 1118 did not fill out 
religious preference cards, and only three 
themselves avs 


Exclusive of College, 
6088 students 
time there 


complete 


are year, for 


been an 


enumerate 
Che 


are arranged as 


preferred to 
denominational groups 
Methodists, 
323; 
E piscopa- 
246; Lu- 
Christian 
three-fourths of 


agnostics. 
follows: 
472: 


atholics, 


Jew ish, 


209; 


529: Presbyterians, 
aes 6§ 


266: 


aptists, 
Congregationalists, 
221; Disc 138; 

116 \bout 


signing 1} are 


lans, 
therans, iples 
Scientists, 
t actually members 
The Y. M 
urged that 
establish a “Y” 
it shall be to 


Ose 
ola church or Vnaworue, 


\ \ or! the 


denominational 


eae h 


ecretary whose business 


students to he local churches 
Methodists have 
this end It is 


rsity o! 


relate 
Baptsts and already 
made appropriations to 
that the Unive 
is seeking a charter 
the 
the trustees be 
the premillennialists threatening to secure 
the machinery of the denomi- 
and to all churches by a 


( reed, 


rumored Chicago 


change which would 
that three-fourths of 


“regular Baptists.” With 


annul provision 


control of 
nation, test 
university au 
} 


“fundamentalist” 
thorities are reputed not ve very happy 


over the present ms of the 


university 


Pastor Enceavors to Make Worship 
Real to Labor Constituency 

How to 
eligion is the perennial problem of 
Rev. W. H. Allen, the 


and virile pastor of First Church of 


with 
the 
versatile 


Dis- 


reach the working man 
church. 
ciples, Danbury, Conn., is working at 
He recently 

Hymns of 
that 


nd making 


1 + 
Out- 


the 


“sings 


re task th nter 


fitted his church with 
United Church, the hymnal 
the social gospel,” arge use 
and social 


His 


with referenc to 


of the hymns of brotherhood 


idealism which it « sermon 


ontains 


topics are also chosen 


this Some recent topics are 


“Relation oft 
“Characteristics of a Manly 
Men Who Think.” 


Labor,” 


Man,’ “A 


Church to 


the 
Message to 


Congregationalist Has 
a New Editor 
The veteran editor of the Cong 
tionalist, Rev. Howard Bridgman, 
laid his } 
of teaching 
William 
official 
February | 
of Plymouth — ( 
Fond du ] ic, Wis 


} : 
avout three 


take up the work 
su ceeded bv 
1 


Wiki 


pen to 
He 1s be 
Gilroy, 


journal his 


down 
ing 
Rev. 
the 

after 


pastor 


aenomine 


e) 
\lr 
il. 


church, 
ago, and 


Methodist 


Canada until 


early ministry was 


his 


church He won his editorial spur 


editor of the Canadian Congregational- 
ist. Dr. Charles R. Brown, president of 
the Congregational Publishing Society, 
asserts that Mr. Gilroy's articles in The 
Christian Century had much to do with 
his selection as editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist 


Apostle of Peace 
Making Wide Tour 

Dr. Peter Ainslie of the Christian Tem- 
ple, Baltimore, has a sabbatica! year dur- 
ing 1922 which he is using to tour the 
country in behalf of peace in international 
and unity in church life. His 
visits from city to city through the 
middle west recently have brought con- 
tinual At Fulton, Mo., he de- 
clared war, if it would 
he 
the 
the 
service 
the 
college, 


affairs 


ovations. 
the next 
wipe out the white 
spoke in the Disciples 
morning to a big 
and to 


came, 
At Fulton 
church in 


race 
union service in 
another 
evening. He also addressed 
William Woods 
and Synodical col- 


afternoon union 
in the 
students of 
Westminster 
lege. 


college 


Disciples General Convention 
City Not Determined 

The 
ternational 
of Christ 


location of the In- 
Convention of the Disciples 
itself in some embarrass- 
ment this year. The convention was in- 
vited to Denver the Colorado state 
organization of the Disciples but the pas- 


committee on 
finds 
by 
tor of Central church, Denver, Rev. J. E. 


criticising the 
and 


publicly 
organization 


Davis, has been 
missionary 
unwilling to cooperate in en- 
tertaining the there 
was no more excited debate in Disciples 
than that by urgent 
irom Ordi- 
been 


Disciples 
seems now 
convention. Once 
occasioned 
different 
location 


circles 
cities. 
has 


invitations 
the 
chosen at a 
than the present. 


narily convention 


relatively much earlier date 


Eminent Ministers 
Come to Chicago 

Che first two Sundays of 
the University of Chicago pulpit was oc- 
James E. Freeman ot 
Washington. On Jan. 15 and 22 Dr 
Samuel McChord Crothers was the 
preacher. The coming of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick on Jan. 29 is an event 
The first preacher 
Ste- 


the new year 


cupied by Rev 


to be looked forward to. 
in February will be President J. Ross 
Theological Semi- 
who will be followed by Dr. David 
Jones Evans, of the First Baptist church 
of Kansas City, and Dean William Wal- 
lace Fenn, of the Harvard Divinity school, 
Mass 


venson, of Princeton 


nary, 


Cambridge. 


Pastor Defends 

Labor Unions 

labor unions of Denver invited Dr. 
Lackland to act as the spokes- 
man of their the Civic and 
Commercial Chamber recently. Dr. Lack- 
land is pastor of Grace Community church. 


Tl c 
(,eoorge S 


cause before 


He said in his address before the business 
leaders: “The question is not one of open 


and closed shop, but rather of organized 
and unorganized labor. The trade union 
movement has made mistakes. No true 
friend of labor will try to defend or con- 
done them. There are shop rules that are 
petty and stand as a hindrance to the true 
aim of organized labor. There are leaders 
who have been stubborn, crooked or short- 
Why the mistakes and the poor 
leaders? Simply because unions are com- 
posed of human beings. Ninety per cent 
of the mistakes of labor are caused by 
lack of education which is the result oj 
low wages.” 


sighted. 


Association of 
Church Colleges 

The Association of Church Colleges con- 
cluded its sessions in Chicago on January 
11 after a most fruitful discussion of the 
problems of education in the United 
States. Dr. H. O. Pritchard, the senior 
secretary of the Disciples board, was cho- 
sen as president of the association. He 
was formerly president of Eureka college 
and is a strong believer in the church col- 
lege. Dr. Pritchard took his A. 
Butler college and his B. D. at Yale 
Kelley the secretary of 
organization. 


continues as 


Dr. McElveen is Asked to 
Remain with Portland Church 
Recently Dr. W. T. McElveen 
as pastor of First Congregational chur 
of Portland, Ore. He had received a call 
to Associate Congregational church of Bal- 
timore. The executive council of the Port- 
land church met and voted unanimously t 
invite Dr. McElveen to remain. Unless he 
the vote of the church, he 
do so. Consequently, a 
congregation has been called 
it is expected that the action 
of the executive council will be ratified 
by a strong vote. Dr. McElveen was for 
a number of years at Evanston, III., where 
his unique methods attracted much atten 
tion. He served as pastor 
Shawmut Congregational church of Bostor 


resigned 


receives also 
will not 
of the 


which time 


meeting 


has also 


Baptists Survey the 
Denominational Progress 
With closer denominational organiz- 
tion, the Baptists are now able to mobiliz 
their forces for common ends. Evangel 
ism has been one of the leading interests 
the and in this task Baptist 
tainisters have very efficient. The 
denomination second among the 
Protestant forces of Massachusetts, an 
because the Baptists more than some other 
denominations able to reach foreig! 
ers, they are forging ahead in this state 
llinois has been a very fruitful field th 
past year, the denomination gaining ove 
15,000 in this state. Dr. Frank Goodchilé 
of New York City reports the situatio 
there very difficult for every Protestant 0° 
ganization. Only one-third of the chi 
dren of the city are receiving any relig*o 
instruction—Catholic, Jewish or Protes 
tant. The Baptists find that their neg? 
work is growing but the situation with th 
self-supporting American churches tends 


past year, 
been 


ranks 


are 
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be depressing. In Michigan the emphasis 
upon religious education, and 
every association in the state now 
director of religious education 
1 training classes for teachers. 


na 


has been 
' 
eariy 


reports a 


Congregationalists Find 
a New City Leader 
The Chicago City Missionary Society, an 
Congregational 
rches, has recently called to the 
taryship Dr. Frank Nichols, 
Rogers Park Congregational church. 


ganization supported by 
secre- 
pastor of 
Dr. 
years 
this parish, and his church is the largest 
testant organization in the suburb. He 
henceforth be the virtual bishop of 


been pastor for twelve 


Nichols has 


: 
rly a hundred Congregational churches 
e city which contains more Congrega- 
lists than any 
ling Boston. He 


other in the country, 
represents the very 
the New England tradition in re- 
being favorable to union projects 
sorts in religious work, and 
in hws experience careful scholar- 
ind an evangelical faith. 


com- 


Natives Revolt Against 
the Missionaries 
Bishop Gore startled the English speak- 
vorld recently by his that 
mis- 


statement 
the native churches of the 
felds are in revolt against the mis- 
ries. Two Japanese Christian organi- 
barred foreigners 
in the church 
the government 


from 
courts. In 


have par- 
India 
much 


educational work being done by the 


subsidizes 


Chicaga, 


Gentlemen: 
my account: 


Address 
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Do not hesitate to open an account with us. 


there is a strong anti-for- 
eigner prejudice in the Christian church. 
This feeling manifests itself 
Chinese field and in the 
cultural levels. The 
China is due to the fact that 
aries received f 
government. 


missionaries 


less in the 
countries with 
low exception of 

the mission- 
from the 


have not favors 


Heresy-Hunting Spreads 
in the South 

While preachers manage te claim a good 
deal of liberty these days, the teachers in 
denominational colleges are having a hard 
time of it. The Baptist denomination is 
as though they 
The 
Baptist organization has recently ap- 


furore over evolution, 


heard 


ina 
had _ recently about it. len- 
resscee 
pointed a committee to hunt heresy in the 
If they find 
professor who believes that it took 
144 hours to create the uni- 


His job is not worth 


Baptist colleges of the state. 
any 
longer than 
verse, woe be to him. 
a last year’s bird’s nest. 


Presbyterian Ministers Will 
Know Their Neighbors 


Ignorance of the history, doctrines and 
spirit of their religious neighbors has been 
one of the big supports to denominational 
spirit among ministers of the past genera- 
The new kind of Presbyterian min- 
ister coming out of McCormick 
cal Seminary different 
Dr. Cleland B. McAfee is giving this win- 


ter a series of eighteen lectures which will 


tion. 
Theologi 


sort. 


will be of a 


interpret to the students of the seminary 


i) a sympathetic way the history and char- 
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acteristics of the religious bodies that these 
students are most likely to come into con- 
tact with. 

McAfee is 


seminary 


This course of lectures by Dr 
rather an innovation in the 
theological semi- 

g 


interpret the de- 


some 
fail to 


world 


naries not only 
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“The best book we have as yet on how to teach the 
child religion until s of age to follow the way of 
Christ as a thing r The Outlook 
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Primary Method in the Church School 
By ALBERTA MUNKRES 
“The Story work. Dramat Hand and ( 
work, Music and Worship al! have intelliger 
from the modern point of view. Cer y one 
primary methods.”—Religious Edu 
tr j N by mail, $1.04 
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aid 
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nominational neighbors, but are also defi- 
cient in teaching the history of the par- 
ticular denomination to the student 
is attached. 


“Dad” Elliott Is Still 
Popular With Students 

One of the best known figures in the 
educational world is that of A. J. El- 
liott, who is familiarly known as “Dad” 
Elliott. The evangelistic phase of his 
message has always been prominent, and 
he presses for decisions in every school 
visits. Mr. Elliott has been 
Rev. J. Stitt Wilson in many of 
colleges for evangelistic work. He 
attained eminence as the socialist mayor 
of Berkeley, Cal. In Mr. Elliott’s’ meet- 
ings with boys during December there 
were 3,300 decisions. 
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Professor Dies 
Rev. John H. Boyd, 
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Broader Views Expounded 
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friends 
proposals were 
insist 
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Prominent Unitarian Minister 
Becomes Home Missionary 
Rev. William L. Sullivan, pastor of 
\ll Souls Unitarian church of New 
York, resigned his church in order 
to become a home missionary under the 
direction of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. He assigned as the reason for 
his determination to leave the metropolis 
and enter the new task his desire to help 
in launching the new movement in the 
right way. for it its traditions all 
to form. Unitarians have done but lit- 
tle church extension work in the United 
States and it is thought that Mr. Sulli- 


has 


has 


van knows how to present his denomi- 
national cause to the people of a new 
city. He was once a Paulist father of 
the Roman Catholic church, which is a 
most valuable preparation for his work. 


Business Man 
Lectures the Organists 

The National Association of Church 
Organists met in Philadelphia recently 
and decided to hear from the pew. They 
called upon Herbert J. Tily, a business 
man with fine musical appreciations, to 
speak on “The Pulpit and the Pew as 
Twin Evangels.” Tily said among other 
thing's ““Unless church music really 
leads to devotion, it fails utterly to ful- 
fill its high mission. No matter how 
soundly artistic a composition may be, 
it is the subjective reaction and not the 
objective quality that is supremely im- 
portant in determining its value as 
itual food. The tune ‘Bethany’ may ir- 
ritate you, and yet beside you some good 
soul in tears finds in it an emotional 
significance that justifies its being ren- 
dered. On the other hand, fine 
masterpiece thrills you to your utmost 
being and leaves your neighbor cold and 
disappointed. Each of you must be will- 
ing to compromise with vour ideals if a 
rigid insistence on your ideals jeopard- 


spir- 


some 
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izes the full achievement of the eng 
needed. Your playing, your singing 
must be understandably devout to your 
particular congregation. I think there 
are few organists who do not realize the 
1ecessity of giving choir and congrega. 
tion that which they should have. [p 
every case this will surely be—if the 
proper compromise is effected—music 
which is not above the comprehension 
of the worshipers, yet not so debased as 
to be unworthy. Happy indeed is that 
community which has’ the — gospel 
preached to it with equally compelling 
eloquence from both pulpit and choir.” 


Rural Church in 
Massachusetts Studied 

With most denominational year books 
showing a steady decline in the number 
of members in rural churches, in many 
of the country church leaders 
accurate study to religions 
the open country. The 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
has recently held a conference on the 
rural question at which the facts about 
churches in Middlesex county were 
given. Seventy-two churches in the 
county have an average membership of 
99. The average attendance was 63 per 
the membership as compared 


sections 
are giving 
conditions in 


cent ot 


Home Mission Leaders Hold Conference 


._ annual meeting of the Home 

Missions Council was held recently 
in New York jointly with the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. This was 
the fifteenth annual meeting. The 
number of cooperating denominations 
has steadily increased until at the pres- 
ent time there are 24. The A. M. E. 
Zion church affiliated itself with the 
movement at this meeting. 

Miss Florence “ 
the activity of 
seasonal 
centers 


Quinlan reported 
the women among the 
workers of the country. Two 
were maintained the past year 
among the Poles in Maryland, and one 
among the Italians of Delaware. The 
women’s organization gets out a study 
manual each year. 
The work among 
very encouraging. 


the immigrants is 
An effort is being 
made to create a literature for the use 
of these peoples. Leaflets in foreign lan- 
guages have been printed. The council 
is lending its efforts to the merging of 
competing journals for foreign language 
groups and ¢he founding of other jour- 
nals to meet the needs of groups that 
have not been served by a journal. Co- 
operation is making possible better work 
at Ellis Island with a committee repre- 
senting thirty-two different denomina- 
tions, a kindergarten and day nursery, a 
guide for immigrants, Christmas and 
Thanksgiving celebrations, maintenance 
of general supply closets and a room for 
distributing clothes to needy immigrants 
and poorly clad babies, and better ar- 
rangement for religious services. 

In reporting as executive secretary of 
the Home Missions Council, Dr. A. W. 
Anthony put the new conception of home 
missions succinctly when he said: “Our 
vision of the home mission task has be- 


come clearer as a geographical mission 
and less as a sectarian issue We see 
entire communities much more clearly 
we think of an entire city better than we 
lid; we have entered upon programs and 
discovered in some of the simpler cases 
how they can be carried out for an en- 
tire state, and we come nearer to think- 
ing in terms of the entire nation and of 
whole groups and races and classes than 
ve ever did before.” In referring to the 
work done by eighteen standing commit 
tees, which are joint committees of the 
Council of Home Missions and the Coun- 
Women for Home Missions, an 
composed of men and women whose dail} 
tasks are in the field in which the com- 
mittee serves, Dr. Anthony _ illustrated 
by a recital of cooperative tasks accom- 
plished that “the office of Home Missions 
Council is a clearing house of Christian 
service.” 

The budget of the council is a modest 
one, considering the importance of 
task. During the past year the organi 
zation has been carried on with $23- 
°40.21. The budget for the coming year 
will be somewhat larger. 

The following officers were elected by 
the Home Missions Council: President 
Dr. Charles L. Thompson, New York 
vice presidents, Dr. David D. Forsyth 
Philadelphia; Dr. S. Leslie Morris, At 
lanta: Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Abram E. Cory, New York 
Dr. J. B. Markward, Springfield, Ohio 
and Dr. R. L. Russell, Nashville; exect- 
tive secretary, Dr. Alfred William At 
thony, New York; associate secretary, 
Rev. Rodney W. Roundy, New York 
recording secretary, Dr. Ralph Welle: 
Keeler, Chicago, treasurer, Mr. Samuel 
Bryant, New York. 
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with a 30 per cent average attendance at 
lodge and grange meetings. The sal- 
aries of the ministers were shown to be 
totally inadequate. This average for the 
county is $1,121. Two federated churches 
pay over two thousand dollars a year. 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Bap- 
tists are the leading religious organiza- 


in the field. 


tions 


Want Change in Term 

of Assembly Commissioner 

ranks of the 
makes it probable 
a time the term of the commis- 
sioner will be made two years instead 
fone. Under the present system the 
Assembly is made up almost 


Continual agitation in the 
Presbyterian church 
t some 


Uener al 





BOOK OF PRAYERS 


hundred terse, 
“-¢ A. K, Prayers hs use in Chureh, 
Meetings, | Young People’s Society, 
Grace and Sen- 
ce Pre ayers. Question of How and What to 
in Public fully covered by model, sugzestive 
and devout Prayers. Vest Pocket size, les P ug 
Cloth 286, Morocco 3Sc, postpaid, stampn take 
Wanted. GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Building, 
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Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatica'ly 

There is nothing superior to it.”—Expositor 
An nvaluable tool."—The Sunday School 
1 





A g eat "help. Simple and speedy.”— Prof. 
Amos R. Wells. 

“To be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 

Send for cirenlars, or the Index itself on 


approval. 
WILSON INDEX 
tox U, East Haddam, 


Cc oO. 
Connecticut 
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new men who are 
parliamentary 


entirely of 
enced in 

a two-year rule, one-half of 
bly 


inexperi- 
practice. With 
the assem- 
would carry over from the previous 
year, and provide that continuity which 
is lacking in the legislation of the church 
at the present time. When that change 
comes the action of one assembly will 
not so likely reverse that of a previous 
assembly. 


Congregational Students Will 
Go Out Again This Summer 


Last summer the Congregationalists 
tried the experiment of enlisting the 
young people in home mission’ work. 


The result of this experiment was so sat- 





Individual Cups 
é 


catalog and special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, 0? 
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isfactory that the work will be continued 
again this coming summer. Students 
are paid fifty dollars a month and ex- 
penses to go to fields where religious 
work has come to a standstill for lack 
of leadership. The program put on in 
the community depends in considerable 
measure upon the needs of the local com- 





NEW YORK Central Christian Church 


Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 8ist St. 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 


Cleveland 


Make Your Church Distinctive 
Deagan Tubular Tower Chimes repre- 
sent the only real improvement in 
chimes in centuries. 
EASY TO OPERATE 

from keyboard; noted for their clear, rich, 
beautiful tone. They make your church a 
landmark. Electrically operated. Low in cost. 
Send for literature today. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 4259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Franklin Circle Charch 
Franklin Ave. and Ful- 
ton Rd. Within walk- 
ing distance of the 
Public pasare 

F. F Groom. 
























HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School 
and Church New, beautiful hymns on all 
the vital subjects that leading religious 
thinkers are advocating today, with Orders 
of Services for S. S. departments and church, 
and Services for Anniversaries. 

The use of Hymns for Today will educate 
beth youth and adult in the essentials of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Price, $75 per 100. Returnable sample sent. 
Orchestrated. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm S8t., Cincinnati, O. 


= Relieves promptly 
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W. EDWARDS & SON 
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London, England 20-02 Deekman St.N.Y, 
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Introduction by 


#| MELANCTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D., LL.D. 

lormerly President of Hamilton College, author of 
“English Bible Versions and Origins,” 

A STAFF OF SIXTY-ONE CONTRIBUTORS 

Numerous Special Supplemental Articles. 

Over 1,000 Double- 

column Pages with Maps, Full Index, 
Bibliographies, Etc. 
“The best work of its kind.”—Proressor SANDAY. 
“Such a book as this has long been wanted.”—Times 


| The Latest Scholarship. 


| Literary Supplement 


“The very best handy Commentary published.”— 


Methodist Times. 


Price $4.00, plus 20 cents postage. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
Chicago 


508 South Dearborn St., 


Peake’s Commentary 


on the Bible 


An Entirely New Commentary in One Volume 


Just published and received with extraordin- 
ary enthusiasm as an epoch-making work of 
marvellous value and indispensable to all intelli- 
gent lovers of the Bible, whether lay or clerical. 


S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 


Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Univer- 


With the assistance for the New Testament of 
A. J. GRIEVE, M.A., D.D. 
Principal of Congregational Hall, Edinburgh. 
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MOFFATT’S 
Translation of the | 
New Testament | 


HE author is recognized as one of the most 
distinguished living scholars of 
Testament. 
for its apt usage of words as well as for its orig- 
of thought. 
old version which is supplemented and not sup- 
It is the only version which makes use of 
the recent discoveries in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
No Bible student’s library is complete without this 
marvelous translation. It 
and call forth expressions of surprise, 
gratitude. 
for the preacher and a new 


Pocket edition, 
New pocket edition, India paper, leather 
stamp, cloth, round corners, gilt edges, $1.75. 


leather, 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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munity, but includes recreation and edu- 
cational classes as well as the more for- 
mal religious exercises of a church. The 
young people who try out this work often 
decide to go into the Christian ministry 
as a life vocation. 


Presbyterians Would Revive 
the Defunct Stereopticon 

Presbyterian leaders believe that the 
defunct stereopticon can be revived as 
an agency in church work. Foreign mis- 
sion secretaries point out that it has not 
been the unsatisfactory character of the 
pictures so much as the monotony of 
the lecture which has banished the stere- 
opticon as a tool in church work. In 
many ways the stereopticon excells the 
moving picture in depicting missionary 
scenes, and its greater economy is one 
of the arguments for its use in thousands 


of churches. 


Over Fifty 
Years in One Church 

Dr. Charles Little of Wabash, Ind., 
probably exceeded the record of any 
\merican preacher oi this generation by 
serving fifty-one years in a single charge 
First Presbyterian church of Wabash, 
Probably no 
man in the community ever contributed 


Ind., was his only church. 


-o much to the development of the com- 
munity spirit. That his service was not 
unappreciated is shown by the fact that 
he was made moderator of the 120th 
eral Assembly of the church. Dr. 
Little recently died and the funeral pro- 
cession was four blocks long, and a car- 


iage was entirely filled with flowers, the 


tribute of a grateful city to the man of 
God who had served so long in thei: 
midst. 


Dr. Cadman Has 
Big Sunday Schedule 
\n amazing capacity for work char- 


acterizes Dr. Cadman of Brooklyn, who 


otten speaks five times in a single Sun- 
da nne of = ihis most interesting 
etings is that which he is accustomed 
to hold at four o'clock on Sunday after 
noon at the Bedford “Y.” This is 
1 to be the largest men’s meeting in 
e United States. The meeting opens 


Dr. Cadman speaks. 





with music, and th 
(uestions are sent up to the speaker, 


ind the concluding part of the address 


s taker up with the answer of the ques- 
t His quick repartee stands him in 

l this arduous tas} On a recent 
Sundar he spok on Russia as a nation 


Church Passes 
Commendatory Resolutions 


" . 
While the great ody oO} 


Disciples 
churches have expressed their loyalty to 


e United Christian Missionary Society 
the practical method of sending their 


* } + 


regularly, the churches led 





( nt? mons 
vy ministers of the ultra-conservative 
SS in some instances voted to 
cooperatior from. the society. 
I Ill.. Christian church felt that 
besides money should be sent 
Oo the society and recently passed by 


unanimous vote a ringing resolution in 


vehal! of the work Among the state- 


ments in this resolution is the following: 





“We believe that constant agitation and 
advising churches to withhold their con- 
tributions to the United Christian Mis- 
sionary society will result in strife and 
division, paralyzing our educational, mis- 
sionary and benevolent work and im- 
periling the many worthy missionaries, 


aged ministers and orphans. We strongly 
recommend that constructive methods be 
employed to correct any imperfections 
that may exist. We plead for greater 
fidelity to the word, which enjoins love 
and cooperation as certainly as it does 
baptism or the Lord’s Supper. believing 
that God has never looked down with 
greater promise upon his chosen people 
than in this good year of our Lord, 
1922.” 


Methodists Go Into 
the Hotel Business 

The Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension is planning to enlarge 
their building in Philadelphia so that the 
upper floors may be used as a hotel. 
Annuity money will be invested in the 
enterprise. The new structure will fur- 
nish accommodation for 208 people. It 
is the plan to conduct the hotel at mod- 
erate rates for the benefit of people who 
cannot pay the high rates in prominent 
hotels. At the same time it is believed 
that a good return on the investment can 
be secured 


Minister a Figure 
in City Life 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, pastor of 
Central Christian church, made nearly as 
many outside his church 
around the city as he did in the church 
last year. He was recently invited by 
the Detroit Daily News to join up with 
some actors and musicians in sending 
a program out into the air by radio. The 
minister was invited to speak a sermon- 
ette into the receiver which reached 
thousands of people around the city. 


addresses 


Central church raised $26,000 for all 
purposes last year, and received into its 
fellowship 144 new members. One of 


its noteworthy enterprises of the past 


Denver Revival 


EVIVALISM is one story no mat- 
ter where it ms recorded The 
Christian Century described the 
revivalistic excitement in Denver last 
\ugust. Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson 
was invited to the citv by two Congre- 
gational churches, Second church and 
People’s Tabernacle Ten thousand con- 
claimed as a result of the 
meeting \ careful enumeration of the 
converts shows that the net result im 
new members to the Denver churches 
was 150 members. Mrs. McPherson car- 
ried away as her personal reward $3,646 
and in addition to this $17.763 to help 
build a tabernacle for her work at Echo 
Park, Cal The 
supporting churches who were sympa- 


ministers of the two 


thetic with the revivalist make a very 
conservative report about the cures. One 
had no members cured, while in the other 
church seven members are reported as 
permanently cured. One of the coop- 
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fall was the presentation to the city 9 
the message of Dr. Peter Ainslie, th 
apostle of Christian unity, who attracted 
wide attention by his appeal for the 
wider fellowship of Christ’s believers, 


Successful City 
Church Meets Problems 

When Union Avenue Disciples church 
of St. Louis some years ago placed upon 
itself the burden of an unprecedented 
debt in the erection of a beautiful build. 
ing, there were certain wise ones wh 
shook their heads. The chairman of the 
building committee is now able to ap. 
nounce that the last of the indebtedness 
is subscribed, and will soon be paid in 
Meanwhile the missionary spirit of the 
church has grown apace. Last year $18. 
926.44 was given to various benevolences 
and about the same amount was applied 
to the building debt. Among the slo. 
gans for the new year is a new member 
every day of the year. The publicity 
committee of the church has made ; 
noteworthy record in keeping the organi- 
zation before the public. It will be of 
interest to other committees to knoy 
that fifty per cent of the money used by 
the committee is spent on newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


Warns Girls Not to 
Come to Philadelphia 

The Industrial Relations Committee 
of the Church Federation of Philadelphia 
plans this year to help decrease the num- 
ber of girls who every year disappear in 
the big cities. It is stated that 65,0 
girls are lost to their friends every year 
in the United States. The commission 
issued a published warning that employ- 
ment is difficult to get in that city, and 
the living expenses are high. A _ budget 
has been worked out for a self-support- 
ing woman and on a very modest living 
scale it is shown that a woman must have 
eighteen dollars to subsist. The Y. W 
C. A. of the city has been doing some 
hard work in getting up lists of desira 
ble places where a girl may room while 
in the city. 


Ends as Usual 


erating pastors states that he would lik 
to have Mrs. McPherson back to preac 
the gospel but would hope that sh 
would discontinue her healing activities 
An interesting by-product of the meet 
ing has been a serious split in one of th 
churches \ considerable element de 
cided that the Methodist Episcop 
church furnished a more congenial home 
for revivalism, and has agitated for th 
change of the church into a Methodis 
church. This resulted in division. Meat 
while the medical men of the city have 
been scandalized to find the churches 
connecting up with the quackery of the 
faith-cure movement, and these men, # 
well as nurses, and other professiona 
people have felt it to be far more diff 
cult to cooperate in a religious cau* 
which could so easily relapse from the 
good program of worship, education ane 
social service to the kind of superstitio 
that flourished in the middle ages. 























Public Opinion and 
the Steel Strike 


By the Commission of Inquiry of 
the Interchurch World Movement 


Of no other book published in the troubled 
days since the war can one more truly say, 
“Here is something every American citizen 
should read."" No matter what he thinks of 
industrial relations. no matter what his politics, 
his social position or his creed, every Ameri- 
can, in simple duty to his country and himself, 
ought to read “Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike.” 


Though limited in scope, the report is of 
more importance to Americans generally than 
the first and more comprehensive book was. 
It strikes deeper. It goes beyond the steel 
strike, in implications if not in facts. It studies, 
in the light of the western Pennsylvania phases 
of a single industrial conflict, sets of circum- 
stances which are neither local nor temporary. 


Propaganda is the theme. Presuming that 
public opinion often is the decisive factor in 
industrial war, what feeds public opinion? 
When an army of workmen walked out of 
steel mills throughout the country, stopping a 
great basic industry, how accurately was the 
interested public informed ? 


Public opinion was misdirected systemati- 
cally, according to the commission of inquiry. 
Pulpit and press, unions and companies, public 
officials and welfare organizations—all failed, 
for one reason or another, to provide the pub- 
lic with accurate information. 


Trained students of social phenomena, in- 
dorsed by a commission of which Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell is chairman, here pre- 
sent detailed evidence in support of their con- 
tention that public opinion was scientifically 
poisoned and American law was brazenly be- 
trayed by press, church and government in 
order that strikers might be beaten—all with 
the implication that the same thing may be 
expected elsewhere in America tomorrow. 


Prof. Alva W. Taylor commends this 
new book as one of the most challeng- 
ing published in many years. 





Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 





The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





The Prophetic Ministry 


For Today 


By BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 


The Lyman Beecher Yale Lectures for 1920 





OR years Bishop Williams has 
tried hard to do the work of 
a prophet to his own times. He 
has practiced a persistent faith in 
the power of the spoken word to 
keep before men the high and un- 
welcome standards that alone 
save a people from perishing. 


He talks here most intimately of 
the calling and work of the min- 
istry, so understood, in the hope 
of aiding his colleagues and him- 
self to stand fast in their alle- 
giance to this great Commission 
to the end. 


Genuineness, earnestness, cour- 
age, intellectual honesty, spiritual 
passion—these are some of the 
fundamental characteristics of 
Bishop Williams, according to Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton. An out- 
standing preacher-prophet, he is 
well able to discuss “The Pro- 
phetic Ministry for Today.”’ 


The book of the year for preach- 


ers. 


Price $1.50, Plus 12 cents postage 














The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 

















The Big Novel of 1921-22 


If Winter Comes 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 
More than 225,000 copies of this book 


have already been sold, and it was issued 
only last Autumn. Note what Dr. Frank 
Crane says of the book: 





“IT have no doubt that the year 1921 will be known to the 
next generation as the year when Mark Sabre was born. 
Mark Sabre is going to be as real to me as long as I live 
8 any man I have known in the flesh. For there are two 
sorts of inhabitants in this world: (1) Book People; (2) 
Flesh Veople The second kind is a more or less developed 
nimal; the first is a pure spiritual creation. 

“For instance, these people just as really inhabit the 
earth as President Harding or Jack Dempsey; these people 

Pantagruel, Don Quixote, Wilhelm Meister, Jean Valjean, 
Micawber, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Becky Sharp, and Uriah 
Heep These are the true immortals that walk among us 


And I bave a strong suspicion that Mark Sabre belongs to 


be company.” 


Price of the Book, $2.00, Plus 12c Postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Fruits of Victory 


By NorMAN ANGELL 


Author of “The Great Illusion.” 


O ONE is really prepared to face the 
questions which the discussion of 
disarmament is bringing to the fore un- 
less he is informed of the economic facts 
such discussion. 
Angell has furnished just this information 
in his new volume, “The Fruits of Vic- 
The argument of the book is that 
from an economic viewpoint war is ut- 
Every minister who plans to 
take his part in the coming campaign for 
disarmament should have this volume 


terly futile. 


and master its contents. 


Price $3.00, Plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott of The Outlook 
says of Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
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Wanted—A Congregation 


“Mr. Douglas's volume is not a story with a moral, but a mora) 
in a story. A minister who is preaching to a small and eminently 
respectable congregation in a large church is invited to a birthday 
dinner with a college classmate; meets there three successful men— 
a manufacturer, a doctor, and an editor; is inspired with a new spirit 
of energy, enterprise and initiative, and goes home to put into his 
business the spirit which they put into theirs and to employ much 
the same sort of methods. It is a good book for ministers to read, 
because a spirit of energy, enterprise, and initiative is a good spirit 
for ministers to acquire. But to imitate the Rev. Dr. Preston Blue’s 
methods and expect from the methods the Rev. Preston Blue’s suc- 
cess would be a great mistake. Mere imitation rarely achieves z2 
great success, and never in any form of industry which requires 
spiritual power. And methods which are employed by one minister 
in one community with good results may, when employed by a min- 
ister of a different temperament and in a different community, be 
fatal to results. I commend the book for inspiration but not for 
imitation.” 


Price of the book, $1.75, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press, 508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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100 Religious Books 


A list prepared by Charles Clayton Morrison, Herbert L. Willett, Joseph Fort 
Newton, Alva W. Taylor and Thomas Curtis Clark 








THE CHURCH AND PREACHING 


Psychology and Preaching. C. S. Gardner. $2.50. 

The Building of the Church. C. E. Jefferson. $1.50. 

The Christian Ministry and Social Problems. Bishop 
Charles D. Williams. $1.25. 

Can the Church Survive in the Changing Social Order? 
Albert Parker Fitch. 80 cts. 

A Community Church. H. E. Jackson. $2.00. 

\mbassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. $2.50. 

Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. $1.75 

Wanted: A Congregation. Lloyd C. Douglas. $1.75. 

Six Thousand Country Churches. Gill and Pinchot. $2.00. 

The Little Town. Paul H. Douglass. $2.25. 

The Course of Christian History. McGlothlin. $2.25. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Popular Lectures on the Books of the New Testament. 
A. H. Strong. $1.50. 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. $1.50. 

The Manhood of the Master. Fosdick. $1.15. 

Our Bible. Herbert L. Willett. $1.50. 

That One Face. Richard Roberts. $1.25. 

Archeology and the Bible. George A. Barton. $3.50 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha F. Crowe. $2.00 

Jesus—The Master Teacher. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

Jesus—Our Standard. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

New Testament in Modern Speech. Weymouth. $2.00. 

Moffatt’s New Testament. $1.50. (Pocket ed., $1.75.) 

Jesus in the Experience of Men. T. R. Glover. $1.90. 

The Proposal of Jesus. John H. Hutton. $2.00. 

Fpochs in the Life of Paul. A. T. Robertson. $1.50. 

The Life of Paul. B. W. Robinson. $1.75. 


SOCIAL 


Social Principles of Jesus. Walter Rauschenbusch. $1.15. 
The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress. Gardner. $1.50. 
Christianizing the Social Order. Rauschenbusch. $2.00. 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. Rauschenbusch. $2.25. 
Democratic Christianity. Bishop McConnell. 80c. 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question. F. G. Pea- 

body. $2.00. 
Psychology of Social Reconstruction. G. T. Patrick. $2.00. 
The Great Society. Graham Wallas. $2.25. 
The Social Problem. Charles A. Ellwood. $2.25. 
The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. $2.00. 
Labor and the Common Welfare. Samuel Gompers. $3.50. 
Poverty the Challenge of the Church. Penman. $1.00. 
Religion and Business. R. W. Babson. $1.50. 
Fundamentals of Prosperity. R. W. Babson. $1.00. 
The Sword or the Cross. Kirby Page. $1.20. 
The Science of Power. Benjamin Kidd. $2.50. 
The New Social Order. By Harry F. Ward. $2.50. 


MISSIONS 


The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. $2.00. 
Christianity the Final Religion. S. M. Zwemer. $1.25. 
Modern Religious Movements in India. Farquhar. $2.75. 
The Religions of the World. George A. Barton. $2.25. 
Vary Slessor of Calabar. W. P. Livingstone. $2.00. 








CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Experience of God in Modern Life. Lyman. $1.50. 
What and Where Is God? Richard L. Swain. $1.50. 
Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience. T. Rees. $1.75. 
The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. Denney. $3.00. 
The Christian Hope. William Adams Brown. $1.75. 
Can We Believe in Immortality? J. H. Snowden. $1.50. 
Immortality and the Future. H. R. Mackintosh. $1.50. 
The Truth About Christian Science. Snowden, $2.50. 
Originality of the Christian Message. Mackintosh. $1.75. 
Basic Ideals in Religion. R. W. Micou. $2.50. 

What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman Abbott. $1.75. 
Outspoken Essays. Dean W. R. Inge. $2.25. 

Public Opinion and Theology. Bishop McConnell. $1.50. 
The Meaning of Baptism. Charles Clayton Morrison. $1.35 
Living Again. Charles R. Brown. $1.00. 

The New Orthodoxy. Edward Scribner Ames. $1.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Meaning of Prayer. Fosdick. $1.15. 

The Meaning of Faith. H. E. Fosdick. $1.35. 

The Meaning of Service. H. E. Fosdick. $1.25. 

The Religion of a Layman. Charles R. Brown. $1.25. 
Psychology of the Christian Soul. George Steven. $1.50. 
The Psychology of Religion. J. H. Snowden. $2.00. 

The Religious Consciousness. J. B. Pratt. $2.50. 
Finding the Comrade God. Walter Fiske. $1.15. 
Religion of a Mature Mind. George Albert Coe. $1.75 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training the Devotional Life. L. H. Weigle. 75 cts. 
Talks to Sunday School Teachers. L. H. Weigle. $1.50 
Social Principles of Education. G. F. Betts. $1.50. 
The School in the Modern Church. H. F. Cope. $1.50. 
How to Teach Religion. G. F. Betts. $1.25. 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


The Daily Altar. Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton 
Morrison. $1.50. (Leather, $2.50.) 

The Eternal Christ. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

The Ambassador. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

Things Eternal. John Kelman. $1.75. 


THE NEW AGE 


New Mind for the New Age. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 
A Better World. Tyler Dennett. $1.50. 

The Christian Faith and the New Day. McAfee. 90 cts. 
The New Horizon in the Church and State. Faunce. 80c. 
World Facts and America’s Responsibility. Patton. $1.25. 
The Gospel and the New World. Robert E. Speer. $2.00. 
Some Aspects of International Christianity. Kelman. $1.00 
The Democratic Movement in Asia. Tyler Dennett. $1.90. 
Is Christianity Practicable? William Adams Brown. $1.75 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. Davis. $2.50. 
Everybody’s World. Sherwood Eddy. $1.90. 

Princess Salome. Burris Jenkins. $2.00. 

First. Henry Drummond. 50 cts. 

The Strategy of Life. Arthur Porritt. $1.25. 

Life of Theodore Roosevelt. W. R. Thayer. $1.00. 


(Add 10 cents postage for each book) 


The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





























Give Your Pastor a New Book 
He Reads Books all the Year Round | 








The Contents of the New Testament 
By HAVEN McCLURE 


Mr. McClure is Secretary to the English Council 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association and 
has used this material with a number of classes 
as the basis of an elective English course in high 
school. On the basis of the background of 
thought and of current events in the Apostolic 
age, worked out by the world’s scholars, the con- 
tents of each New Testament writing are analyzed 
and the milestones determined that mark the 
progress of its author's purpose toward the ob- 


jects which he had in view. 
$1.50 


The New Light on Immortality 


The Significance of Psychic Research 
By JOHN H. RANDALL 


Written for the benefit of those without time for 
an extended study of just what psychical research 
really means, what it is trying to do and how 


much has already been accomplished. 
$1.75 


The Power of Prayer 
By VARIOUS WRITERS 


“The whole scope of prayer is covered beyond 

anything undertaken in recent’ times.”’-—TJhe 
nited Presbyterian. 

Present your pastor this encyclopedia of what 

the world is thinking today concerning prayer. 


Octavo 528 pages. 
$2.50 


At One With the Invisible 


By B. W. Bacon, G. A. Barton, C. A. Dinsmore, 
E. W. Hopkins, R. M. Jones, F. C. Porter, 
G. W. Richards, E. H. Sneath, C. C. 
Torrey, Williston Walker. 


Prepared for the seeker after a fuller life of 
aspiration, insight and contemplation who pre- 
fers to pass by present-day pretenders for con- 
ference with these great exponents of mysticism 


—-Wordsworth, Fox, St. Theresa, Eckhardt, 
Dante, Augustine, Paul and Jesus. $3.00 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, with the co-operation 
of a large number of specialists. 


All words of importance in the field of religion 
and ethics are defined. The most important of 
them are discussed at length. A system of cross 
references unifies the entire work. The volume 
is intended primarily for ministers, Sunday School 
teachers, and general readers who are interested 
in religion, not as technical students, but as those 
who wish to acquire accurate and compact infor- 
mation of the latest developments of study in the 
field. It will be an especially useful reference 
book for public and Sunday School libraries. 


$8.00 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion 


The James Sprunt Lectures Delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
By PROF. J. GRESHAM MACHEN, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Professor Machen examines with care the various 
current theories. His conclusion is that the whole 
of Paulinism is derived from Jesus and from the 
supernatural Jesus of the New Testament. 


$3.00 


The Religion of a Layman 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


“We thought so much of these talks on “The 
Sermon on the Mount’ that we sent it to some of 
our laymen.’ —Baptist Standard. 

“We have found it of aid in our morning watch.” 


—/niercollegian. 
$1.25 


Jesus and Paul 
By B. W. BACON 


“A stimulating study of the transition period 
when Christianity passed from the care of Jesus 
in the flesh into the hands of Paul.’’"—Christian 


Advocate. $2 50 


Add 12 cents per book for postage 
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